





THE OLDEN TIME. 
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NOTICES OF THE SETTLEMENT 


| OF THE COUNTRY ALONG THE MONONGAHELA, ALLEGHENY AND UPPER 


OHIO RIVERS AND THEIR TRIBUTARIES. 


{CONTINUED FROM OUR Las?.] 


“CotoneL Bouquet, having at length, with great difficulty, collected | 
| his troops, formed his magazines, and provided for the safety of the posts | 


| he was to leave behind him, was ready on the 2d of October to proceed 
| from Fort Pitt, with about 1500 men, including drivers and other neces- 
| sary followers of the army. 


“The Colonel, expressing the greatest confidence in the bravery of the 


troops, told them, ‘ he did not doubt but this war would soon be ended, | 


under God, to their own honor, and the future safety of the country, pro- 


vided the men were strietly obedieut to orders, and guarded against the | 
surprizes and sudden attacks of a treacherous enemy, who never dared to | 
face British troops in an open field; that the distance of the enemy’s | 


towns, and the clearing roads to them, must necessarily require a consider- 


able time ; that the troops in those deserts had no other supplies to ex- 


pect but the ammunition and provisions they carried with them; and that 
therefore the utmost care and frugality would be necessary in the use of 
them.’ He published the severest penalties against those who should be 
found guilty of stealing or embezzleing any part of them, and ordered his 


| march in the following manner. 


ae —o_ a oe 


“A corps of Virginia* volunteers advanced before the whole, detach- 
ing three scouting parties. One of them, furnished with a guide, marched 





* These were the men raised in Virginia to complete the Pennsylvania troops, and were jn the 


pay of the last mentioned province. 
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in the centre path, which the army was to follow. The other two extend- 
ed themselves in a line abreast, on the right and left of the aforesaid party, || 
to reconnoitre the woods. 
«Under cover of this corps, the axe-men, consisting of all the artificers, 
and two companies of light infantry, followed in three divisions, under the | 
direction of the chief engineer, to clear three different paths, in which the 
troops and convoy followed, viz : 
“ The front face of the square, composed of the 42d regiment, marched 
in a column, two deep, in the centre path. 
«The right face of the square, composed of the remainder of the 42d 
and of the 60th regiment, marched in a single file in the right hand path. 
* The first battalion of Pennsylvanians composed the left face, mdarch- 
ing in like manner in the path to the Jeft of the centre, 
« The corps de reserve, composed of two platoons of grenadiers, follow- 
ed the right and left faces of the square. 
| The 2d battalion of Pennsylvanians formed the rear face of the square, 
| and followed the corps de reserve, each in a single file, on the right and 
'| left hand paths ; all these troops covering the convoy, which moved in the 
| centre path. 
|| “A party of light horsemen marched behind the r ear-faceof the square, | 
1 followed by another corps of Virginia volunteers, forming the rear-guard. 
| “The Pennsylvania volunteers, dividing themselves equally, and march- 
ing in a single file, at a proper distance, flanked the right and left faces of 
the square. 
| «This was the general order of march. Nor was less attention paid to | 
particular matiers of a subordinate nature. ‘The ammunition and tools were 
placed in the rear of the first column, or front face of the square, followed 
by the oflicers’ baggage and tents. ‘lhe oxen and sheep came after the 
baggage, in separate droves, properly guarded, ‘The provisions came next 
to the baggage, in four divisions, or brigades of pack-horses, each conducted 
| by a horse master. 
“The troops were ordered to observe the most profound silence, and the 
'| men to march at two yards distance from one another. When the line 
| or any part of it halted, the whole were to face outwards ; and if attacked 
on their march, they were to halt immediately, ready to form the square 
when ordered. ‘The light horse were then to march into the square, with 
| the cattle, provisions, ammunition and baggage. Proper dispositions were 


|| likewise made in case of an attack in the night; and for encampments, 


guards, communications between the sentries, signals, and the like. 

“ Things being thus settled, the army decamped from Fort Pitt on Wed- 
nesday, October 3d, and marched about one mile and a half over a rich 
level country, with stately timber, to camp No. 2, a strong piece of ground, | 


pleasantly situated, with plenty of water and food for catile. 
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“ Thursday, October 4th, having proceeded about two miles, they came 
to the Ohio, at the beginning of the narrows, and from thence followed the 
course of the river along a flat gravelly beach, about six miles and a quar- 


| ter; with two islands on their left, the lowermost about six miles long, 


with a rising ground running across, and gently sloping on both sides to its 
banks, which are high and upright. At the lower end of this island, the 
army left the river, marching through good land, broken with small hollows 
to camp No. 3; this day’s march being nine miles and a quarter, 

« Friday, October 5th. In this day’s march the army passed through 
Logstown,* situated seventeen miles and a half, fifty-seven perches, by the 
path, from Fort Pitt. ‘This place was noted before the last war for the 
great trade carried on there by the English and French; but its inhabitants, 
the Shawanese and Delawares, abandoned it in the year 1750. The lower 
town extended about sixty perches over a rich bottom to the foot of a low 
steep ridge, on the summit of which, near the declivity, stood the upper 
town, commanding a most agreeeable prospect over the lower, and quite 
across the Ohio, which is about 500 yards wide here, and by its majestic 
easy current adds much to the beauty of the place. Proceeding beyond 
Logstown, through a fine country, mit rspered with hills and rich valleys, 
watered by many rivulets, and covered with stately timber, they came to 
camp No. 4; on a level piece of groand, with a thicket in the rear, a small 
precipice round the front, with a run of water at the foot, and good food 
for cattle. ‘This day’s march was nine miles, one half, and fifty-three 
perches. 

6 Saturday, October 6th, at about three miles distance from this camp 


they came again to the Ohio, pursuing its course half a mile farther, and 


then turning off, over a steep ridge, they crossed Big Beaver Creek, which 


| is twenty perches wide, the ford stony and pretty deep. It runs through a 


rich vale, with a pretty strong current, its banks high, the upland adjoining, 
it very good, the timber tall and young. Abouta mile below its confluence 
with the Ohio, stood formerly a large town, on a steep bank, built by the 
French, of square logs, with stone chimneys, for some of the Shawanese, 
Delaware and Mingo tribes, who abandoned it in the year 1758, when the 
French deserted Fort Duquesne. Near the fording of Beaver Creek also 


stood about seven houses, which were deserted and destroyed by the Jn- 


| dians, after their defeat at Bushy Ran, when they forsook all their remain- 


ing settlements in this part of the country, as has been mentioned above. 


* We had occasion to mention in the first number that the common belicf was. that Logstown 
was on the left side of the Ohio as you descended, and to express our ov n opinion, that this was 
anetror. In support of our view of the matter we cited such evidence as we then had ia our 
hands. Sincethen we have seen Mitchell’s, Evan's, and the map in Du Kalm’s travels, and find 
they all agree with Post's Journal and the above text, in placing Logstown ou the right or north 
bank of the Ohio. 
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* About two miles before the army came to Beaver Creek, one of our || 
people, who had been made prisoner by six Delawares about a week be- | 
fore, near Fort Bedford, having made his escape from them, came and in- 
formed the Colonel that these Indians had the day before fallen in with the 

| army, but kept themselves concealed, being surprised at our numbers. 

| Two miles heyond Beaver Creek, by two small springs, was seen the scull | 
of a child, that had been fixed on a pole by the Indians. The tracks of || 

| fifteen Indians were this day discovered. The camp No. 5 is seven miles 

one quarter and fifty-seven perches from Big Beaver Creek; the whole 

: march of this day being about twelve miles. 





“« Sunday, 6th October, passing a high ridge, they had a fine prospect of 
| an extensive country to the right, which in general appeared level, with 
| abundance of tall timber. “The camp No. 6 lies at the foot of a steep de- 
| scent, in a rich valley, on a strong ground, three sides thereof surrounded 
by a hollow, and on the fourth side a small hill, which was occupied by a 


detaehed guard. ‘This day’s march was six miles sixty-five perches. 


K 
| «“ Monday, 8th October, the army crossed little Beaver Creek, and one 
| of its branches. ‘This creek is eight perches wide, with a good ford, the 
|| country about it interspersed with hills, rivulets and rich valleys, like that 
described above. Camp No. 7, lies by a small run on the side of a hill, 
commanding the ground about it, and is distant eleven miles one quarter and 


forty nine perches from the last encampment. 


| Tuesday, October 9th. In this day’s march, the path divided into two | 
branches, that to the southwest leading to the lower towns upon the Mus- | 
| kingham. In the forks of the path stand several trees painted by the Iu 

| dians, in a hieroglyphic manner, denoting the number of wars in which 

|| they have been engaged, and the particulars of their success in prisoners | 
_ and scalps. ‘The camp No. 8, lies on a run, and level piece of ground, || 
| with Yellow Creek close on the left, and a rising ground near the rear of | 
| the right face. The path, after the army left the forks, was so brushy and |) 


}} 
| 


' entangled, that they were obliged to cut al] the way before them, and also | 
| to lay several bridges, in order to make it passable for the horses; so that ! 
| this day they proceeded only five miles, three quarters and seventy || 


| perches, | 


| as Wednesday, 10th, Marched one mile, with Yellow Creek on the left’ 
at a small distance all the way, and crossed it at a good ford fifty feet wide ; 
proceeding through an alternate succession of small hills and rich vales, || 
finely watered with rivulets, to camp No. 9, seventy miles and sixty | 
perches in the whole. 
“ Thursday, 11th. Crossed a branch of Muskingham river about fifty 
| feet wide, the country much the same as that described above, discovering | 


| a good deal of free-stone. The camp No. 10, had this branch of the | 
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river parallel to its left face, and lies ten miles one quarter and forty perch- 
es from the former encampment. 

‘“« Friday 12th. Keeping the aforesaid creek on their left, they tharched 
through much fine land, watered with small rivers and springs ; proceed- 


ing likewise through several savannahs or cleared spots, which are by 


nature extremely beautiful ; the second which they passed, being, in partic- 
ular, one continued plain of near two miles, with a fine rising ground form- | 
ing a semicircle round the right hand side, and a pleasant stream of water at | 
about a quarter of a mile distant on the left. The camp No. 11, has the 
above mentioned branch of Muskingham on the left, and is distant ten 
miles and three quarters from the last encampment. 
“ Saturday, 13th. Crossed Nemenshehelas creek, about fifty feet wide, 
a little above where it empties itself into the aforesaid branch of Musking- 
ham, having in their way a pleasant prospect over a large plain, for near 
two miles on the left. A little further, they came to another small river, 
which they crossed about fifty perches above where it empties into the said 
branch of Muskingham. Here a high ridge on the right, and the creek 
close on the left, form a narrow defile about seventy perches long. Pass- 
ing afterwards over a very rich bottom, they came to the main branch of 
Muskingham, about seventy yards wide, with a good ford. A little below 
and above the forks of this river is Ttuscarowas, a place exceedingly beau- 
tiful by situation, the lands rich on both sides of the river; the country on 
the north-west side being an entire level plain, upwards of five miles in cir- 


cumference. From the ruined houses appearing here, the Indians who in- 


habited the place and are now with the Delawares, are supposed to have 
had about one hundred and fifty warriors. ‘This camp, No, 12, is distant 





eight miles nineteen perches from the former. 

“ Sunday 14th. ‘The army remained in camp; and two men who had 
been dispatched by Celonel Bouquet from Fort Pitt, with letters for Col. 
Bradstreet, returned and reported: * That, within a few miles of this place, 
they had been made prisoners by the Delawares, and carried to one of 
their towns, sixteen miles from hence, whcre they were kept, till the sav- 
ages, knowing of the arrival of the army here, set them at liberty, ordering 
them to acquaint the Colonel that the head men of the Delawares and Sha- | 
wanese were coming as soon as possible to treat of peace with him.’ 

"“ Monday 15th. The army moved two miles forty perches further | 





down the Muskingum to camp No. 13, situated on a very high bank, with 
the river at the fuot of it, which is upwards of 106 yards wide at this place, | 
with a fine level country at some distance from its banks, producing stately 
timber, free from underwood, and plenty of food for cattle, 
“The day following, six Indians came to inform the Colonel that all 
their chiefs were assembled about eight miles from the camp, and were | 
ready to treat with him of peace, which they were earnestly desirous of | 
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obtaining. He returned for answer that he would meet them the next day 
in a bower at some distance from the camp. In the mean time, he ordered 


‘ 7 . . . . 
a small stockaded fort to be built to deposite provisions for the use of the | 


troops on their return, and to lighten the convoy. 

“Ags several large bodies of Indians were now within a few miles of the 
camp, whose former instances of treachery, although they now declared 
they came for peace, made it prudent to trust nothing to their intentions, 
the strictest orders were repeated to prevent a surprise. 

* Wednesday, \7th. ‘The Colonel, with most of the regular troops, Vir- 
ginia volunteers and light horse, marched from the camp to the bower 
erected for the congress. And soon after the troops were stationed, so as 
to appear to the best advantage, the Indians arrived, and were conducted to 
the bower. Being seated, they began, in a short time, to smoke their pipe 
or calumet, agreeable to their custom. ‘This ceremony being over, their 
speaker Jaid down their pipes, and opened their pouches, wherein were 
their strings and belts of wampum. The Indians present were— 

“ Senecas—Kiyashuta, chief with fifteen warriors, 

“ Delawares—Custaloga, chief of the Wolf tribe, Beaver, chief of the 
Turkey tribe, with twenty warriors. 

“ Shawanese—Keissinautchtha, a chief and six warriors. 

* Kiyashuta, ‘T'urtle-Heart, Custalogo and Beaver, were the speakers. 

«The general substance of what they had to offer, consisted in excuses 
for their late treachery and misconduct, throwing the blame on the rashness 
of their young men and the nations living to the westward of them, sueing 
for peace in the most abject manner, and promising severally to deliver up 
all their prisoners. After they had concluded, the Colonel promised to 
give them an answer the next day, and then dismissed them, the army re- 
turning to the camp. ‘The badness of the weather, however, prevented 
his meeting them again till the 20th, when he spoke to them in substance 
as follows : 

“« That their pretences to palliate their guilt by throwing the blame on 
the western nations, and the rashness of their young men, were weak and 
frivolous, as it was in our power to have protected them against all these 
nations, if they had solicited our assistance, and that it was their own duty 
to have chastised their young men when they did wrong, and not to suffer 
themselves to be directed by them.’ 

“He recapitulated to them many instances of their former perfidy— 
‘their killing or captivating the traders who had been sent among them at 
their own request, and plundering their effects ; their attacking Fort Pitt, 
which had been built with their express consent; their murdering four 
men that had been sent on a public message to them, thereby violating the 
customs held sacred among all nations, however barbarous ; their attacking 
the king’s troops last year in the woods, and after being defeated in that 
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| attempt, falling upon our frontiers, where they had continued to murder our 
people to this day, &c.’ 


“ He told them how treacherously they had violated even their late en- 


gagements with Colonel Bradstreet, to whom they had promised to deliver 


| up their prisoners by the 10th of September last, and to recall al) their 


warriors from the frontiers, which they had been so far from complying 


| with, that the prisoners still remained in their custody, and some of their 


people were even now continuing their depredations; adding, that these 
things which, he had mentioned, were only a ‘ small part of their number- 
less murders and breaches of faith; and that their conduct had always 


been equally perfidious. You have, said he, promised at every former 


|| treaty, as you do now, that you would deliver up all your prisoners, and 


have received every time, on that account, considerable presents, but have 


|| never complied with that or any other engagement. I am now to tell yon, 


therefore, that we will +2 no longer imposed upon by your promises. ‘This 
army shall not leave your country till you have fully complied with every 


| condition that is to precede my treaty with vou.’ 


“«T have brought with me the relations of the people you have massa- 
cred, or taken prisoners. ‘They are impatient for revenge ; and it is with 
great difficulty that I can protect you against their just resentment, which is 

| only restrained by the assurances given them, that no peace shall ever be 
concluded till you have given us full satisfaction.” 


“+ Your former allies, the Ottawas, Chippewas, Wyandots, and others, 
| have made their peace with us. The Six Nations have joined us against 
you. We now surround you, having possession of all the waters of the 
Ohio, the Mississipp?, the Miamis, and the lakes. All the French living in 
those parts are now subjects to the king of Great Britain, and dare no lon- 
ger assist you. It is therefore in our power totally to extirpate you from 
being a people. Butthe English are a merciful and generous nation, averse 
to shed the blood, even of their most cruel enemies ; and if it were possible 
that you convince us that you sincerely repent of your past perfidy, and 
| that we could depend on your good behavior for the future, you might yet 
hope for mercy and peace. If I find that you faithfully execute the fol- 
lowing preliminary conditions, I will not treat you with the severity you 
| deserve.’ 


“¢] give you twelve days from this date to deliver into my hands at 
Wakatamake all the prisoners in your possession, without any exception ; 
Englishmen, Frenchmen, women and children ; whether adopted in your 
tribes, married, or living amongst you under any denomination and pre- 

| tence whatsoever, together with all negroes. And you are to furnish the 
| Said prisoners with clothing, provisions, and horses, to carry them to Fort 
| Pit.’ 
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«+ When you have fully complied with these conditions, you shall then 
know on what terms you may obtain the peace you sue for.’ | 

«« This speech made an impression on the minds of the savages, which, 
it is hoped, will not soon be eradicated. ‘The firm and determined spirit 
with which the Colonel delivered himself, their consciousness of the aggra- 
vated injuries they had done us, and the view of the same commander and 
army that had so severely chastised them at Bushy Run the preceding 
year, now advanced into the very heart of their remote settlements, after 


penetrating through wildernesses which they had deemed impassable by | 
regular troops—all these things contributed to bend the haughty temper of 
the savages to the lowest degree of abasement; so that even their speeches 
seem to exhibit but few specimens of that strong and ferocious eloquence, 
which their inflexible spirit of independency has on former occasions in- 
spired. And though it is not to be doubted, if an opportunity had offered, 
hut they would have fallen upon our army with their usual fierceness, yet 
when they saw the vigilance and spirit of our troops were such, that they 
could neither be attacked nor surprized with any prospect of success, their 
spirits seemed to revolt from the one extreme of insolent boldness, to the 
other of abject timidity. And happy will it be for them and for us, if the 
instances of our humanity and mercy, which they experienced in that criti- 
cal situation, shall make as lasting impressions on their savage dispositions, 
as it is believed the instances of our bravery and power have done; so 
that they may come to unite, with their fear of the latter, a love of the. for- 
mer; and have their minds gradually opened, by such examples, to the 
mild dictates of peace and civility. 

“ The reader, it is to hoped, will readily excuse this digression, if it 
should be thought one. I now resume our narrative. ‘The two Delaware 
chiefs, at the close of their speech on the 17th, delivered eighteen white 
prisoners, and eighty-three small sticks, expressing the number of other pri- 
soners which they had in their possession, and promised to bring them in as 
soon as possible. None of the Shawanese kings appeared at the congress, 
and Keissinautchtha, their deputy, declined speaking until the Colonel had 


| answered the Delawares, and then with a dejected sullenness he promised, 


in behalf of his nation, that they would submit to the terms prescribed to 
other tribes. 

« The Colonel, however, determined to march fariher into their country, | 
knowing that the presence of his army would be the best security for the 
performance of their promises; and required some of each nation to at- 
tend him in his march. | 


| 

“« Kiyashuta addressed the several nations, before their departure, ‘desir- | 
ing them to be strong in complying with their engagements, that they might 

wipe away the reproach of their former breach of faith, and convince their | 
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conduct the army to the place appointed for receiving the prisoners.’ 
“ Monday, October 22d. The army, attended by the Indian deputies, 
marched nine miles to camp No. 14, crossing Margaret’s Creek, about fifty 


feet wide. ‘The day following, they proceeded sixteen miles one quarter 
and seventy-seven perches farther to camp No, 15, and halted there one 
day. 

“ Thursday, 25th. ‘They marched six miles, one half and sixteen per- 
ches to camp No. 16, situated within a mile of the Forks of Muskingham ; 


and this place was fixed upon instead of Wakautamike, as the most central 
and convenient place to receive the prisoners; for the principal Indian 


towns now lay round them, distant from seven to twenty miles ; excepting 


only the lower Shawanese town situated on Scioto river, which was about 


eighty miles ; so that from this place the army had it in their power to awe 


_ all the enemy’s settlements and destroy their towns, if they should not 
| punctually fulfil the engagements they had entered into. Four redoubts 





were built here opposite to the four angles of the camp; the ground in the 
front was cleared, a store-house for the provisions erected, and likewise a 
ception of the captives of the respective provinces, and proper officers ap- 


| children ; so that with the officers’ mess-houses, ovens, &c., this camp had 


| the appearance of a little town in which the greatest order and regularity 


were observed, 
“ On Saturday, 27th, a messenger arrived from king Custaloga, inform- 
ing that he was on his way with his prisoners, and also a messenger from the 


| lower Shawanese towns of the like import. ‘The Colonel, however, having 


no reason to suspect the latter nation of backwardness, sent one of their 


vide a sufficient quantity of provisions to subsist the prisoners; to bring 
the letters wrote to him last winter by the I’rench commandant at Fort 
Chartres, which some of their people had stopped ever since ;’ adding that, 
‘as their nation had expressed some uneasiness at our not shaking hands 
with them, they were to know that the English never took their enemies 
by the hand, before peace was finally concluded.’ 

“The day following, the Shawanese messenger returned, saying that 
when he had proceeded as far as Wakautamike, the chief of that town un- 


turn and acquaint the English that all his prisoners were ready, and he was 
going to the lower towns to hasten theirs. 





| 
that nation arrived from Sandusky, with a letter from Colonel Bradstreet, 


32 





brothers the English that dey ou oped the swathes ; adding that he would | 


| pointed to take charge of them, with a matron to attend the women and | 


own people, desiring them, ‘to be punctual as to the time fixed; to pro- || 


dertook to proceed with the message himself, and desired the other to re- | 


“ October, 28th. Peter, the Caughnawaga chief, and twenty Indians of || 


249 | 
| 
| 


house to receive, and treat of peace with, the Indians, when they should re- | 
turn. ‘Three houses with separate apartments were also raised for the re- | 


| 
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in answer to one which Colonel Bouquet had sent to him from Fort Pitt, 
by two of the Indians who first spoke to him in favor of the Shawanese, 
as hath been already mentioned. ‘The substance of Colonel Bradstreet’s 
letter was, * that he had settled nothing with the Shawanese and Delawares, | 
nor received any prisoners from them. That he had acquainted all the In- 
dian nations, as far as the Illinois, the bay, &c., with the instructions he 
had received from General Gage, respecting the peace he had lately made ; 
that he had been in Sanduski lake and up the river, as far as navigable for 
Indians canoes, for near a month; but that he found it impossible to stay 
longer in these parts; abs lute necessity obliging him to turn off the other 
way, &c, 

«Colonel Bradstreet, without doubt, did all which circumstances would 
permit, in his department; but his not being able to remain at Sanduski 
agreeably to the original plan, till matters were finally settled with the 
Ohio Indians, would have been an unfavorable incident, if Colonel Bouquet | 
had not now had the chiefs of sundry tribes with him, and was so far ad- 
vanced into the Indian country, that they thought it advisable to submit to 
the conditions imposed upon them. 

“* The Caughnawagas reported that the Indians on the lakes had deliver- 
ed but few of their prisoners; that the Ottawas had killed a great part of 
theirs, and the other nations had either done the same, or else kept them. 

* From this time to November 9th, was chiefly spent in sending and re- 
| ceiving messages to and from the Indian towns, relative to the prisoners, 
who were now coming into the camp one day afier another in small parties, | 
as the different nations arrived in whose possession they had been. ‘The 
Colonel kept so steadfastly to this article of having every prisoner delivered, 
that when the Delaware kings, Beaver and Custaloga, had brought in all 
theirs except twelve, which they promised to bring in a few days, he refused 
to shake hands or have the least talk with them, while a single captive re- 
mained among them. | 

«By the 9thof November, most of the prisoners were arrived that could | 
be expected this season, amounting to 206* in the whole; besides about 
100 more in possession of the Shawanese, which they promised to deliver 
the following spring. Mr. Smallman, formerly a major in the Pennsylva- 
nia troops, who had been taken last summer near Detroit by the Wyandots, || 
and delivered to the Shawanese, was among the number of those whom they | 
now brought in, and informed the Colonel that the reason of their not 
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| 
| from your eyes—we deliver you these three prisoners, which are the last || 
| 
| 


| the evil spirit occasioned among us. We cover the bones that have been 


_ astray, and the path between you and us stopped, weextend this belt that it 


_ our ancestors formerly did. While you hold it fast by one end, and we by 
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bringing the remainder of their prisoners, was that many of their principal | 
men, to whom they belonged, were gone to trade with the French, and |} 
would not return for six weeks; but that every one of their nation who | 
were at home, had either brought or sent theirs. He further said that, on | 
the army’s first coming into the country, it had been reported among the 
Shawanese that our intention was to destroy them all, on which they had re- 
solved to kill their prisoners and fight us; that a Freneh trader who was 1 
with them, and had many barrels of powder and ball, made them a present of || 
the whole, as soon as they had come to this resolution ; but that, happily | 
for the poor captives, just as the Shawanese were preparing to execute this | 
tragedy, they received the Colonel’s message, informing them that his in- 
tentions were only to receive the prisoners and to make peace with them || 
on the same terms he should give to the Delawares. | 
“On this intelligence they suspended their cruel purpose, and began to 
coHect as many of the prisoners as they had power to deliver ; but hearing 
immediately afterwards that one of our soldiers had been killed near the || 
camp at Muskingham, and that some of their nation were suspected as guil- 
ty of the murder, they again imagined they would fall under our resent- 


ment, and therefore determined once more to stand out against us. For || 
which purpose, after having brought their prisoners as far as Wakautamike, 
where they heard this news, they collected them all into a field, and were | 
going to kill them, when a second express providentially arrived from Col. | 
Bouquet, who assured them that their nation was not even suspected of 


| having any concern in the aforesaid murder; upon which they proceeded | 


to the camp to deliver up the captives, who had thus twice so narrowly 
escaped becoming the victims of their barbarity. 
“On Friday, November 9th, the Colonel, attended by most of the prin- 
cipal officers, went to the conference-house. ‘The Senecas and Delawares 
were first treated with. Kiyashuta and ten warriors represented the former. 
Custaloga and twenty warriors the latter. | 
“ Kiyashuta spoke: ‘ With this string of wampum, we wipe the tears | 


of your flesh and blood that remained among the Senecas and Custaloga’s ! 
tribe of Delawares; we gather together and bury with this belt* all the 


bones of the people that have been killed during this unhappy war, which 


buried, that they may be never more remembered. We again cover their || 
place with leaves that it may be no more seen. As we have been long 


may be again cleared, and we may travel in peace to see our brethren as 


* A belt or string is always delivered when thus mentioned. 
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the other, we shall always be able to discover anything that may disturb 


our friendship.’ 


«“ The Colonel answered that * he had heard them with pleasure; that || 
he received these three last prisoners they had to deliver, and joined in | 


burying the bones of those who had fallen in the war, so that their place 
might be no more known. ‘The peace you ask for, you shall now have. 


The king, my master and your father, has appointed me only to make war; | 
but he has other servants who are employed in the work of peace. Sir | 


Wm. Johnson is empowered for that purpose. ‘To him you are to apply ; 
but before I give you leave to go, two things are to be settled.’ 

«1, As peace cannot be finally concluded here, you will deliver me 
two hostages for the Senecas, and two for Custaloga’s tribe, to remain in 
our hands at Fort Pitt, as a security that you shall commit no further hos- 


peace is concluded these hostages shall be delivered safe back to you.’ 
ever they stipulate. In that treaty, everything concerning trade and other 


to me, are to be named and presented to me for my approbation.’ 

“The Colonel, after promising to deliver back two of their people, Capt. 
Pipe, and Capt. John, whom he had detained at Fort Pitt, took the chiefs 
by the hand for the first time, which gave them great joy. 


«“ The next conference was on November 10th, with the Turkey and Tur- 


senting the former; and Kelappama brother to their chief * with twenty- 
five warriors the latter. ‘Fhe Senecas and Custaloga’s tribe of Delawares 


same as above ; excepting that the Colonel insisted on their delivering up 
an Englishman, who had murdered one of our people on the frontiers and 
brought the scalp to them; and that they should appoint the same number 
of hostages, for each of their tribes, as had been stipulated for Custaloga’s 
tribe. 

« November 11. King Beaver presented six hostages to remain with 
Col. Bouquet, and five deputies to treat with Sir William Johnson, who 


had great reason to be dissatisfied with the conduct of Nettowhatways, the 
chief of the Turtle tribe, who had not appeared, he therefore deposed him ; 
and that tribe were to choose and present another for his approbation. 








matters will be settled by Sir William, to render the peaee everlasting ; and 
the deputies you are to send to him, as well as the hostages to be delivered | 


tle tribes of Delawares. King Beaver their chief and thirty warriors repre- | 


were also present. ‘Their speech and the answer given, were much the | 


were approved of. ‘This day he acquainted the chiefs present that as he | 


tilities or violence against any of his majesty’s subjects; and when the 


«+2. The deputies you are to send to Sir Wm. Johnson, must be fully | 


empowered to treat for your tribes, and you shall engage to abide by what- || 


1} 
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This they did a few days afterwards. Smile not, reader, at this transac- 
tion; for though it may not be attended with so many splendid and flatter- | 
ing circumstances to a commander, as the deposing an East Indian nabob | 
or chief; yet to penetrate into the wilderness where those stern West In- 
dian chieftains hold their.sway, and to frown them from their throne, 
though but composed of the unhewn log, will be found to require both re- 
solution and firmness; and their submitting to it clearly shows to what | 
degree of humiliation they were reduced. | 

“ But to proceed. The Shawanese still remained to be treated with, and | 
though this nation saw themselves under the necessity of yielding to the 
same conditions with the other tribes, yet there had appeared a dilatoriness 
aud sullen haughtiness in all their conduct, which rendered it very sus- 
picious. 

“The 12th of November was appointed for the conference with them ; 
which was managed on their part by Keissinautchtha and Nimwha, their 
| chiefs, with the Red Hawke, Lavissimo, Bensivasica, Eweecunwee, Keig- 
| leighque, and forty warriors ; the Caughnawaga, Seneca and Delaware 
chiefs, with about sixty warriors, being also present. 

“The Red Hawke was their speaker, and as he delivered himself with | 

strange mixture of fierce pride and humble submission, I shall add a pas- | 
| sage or two from his speech. 

“*Brorner: You will listen to us your younger brothers; and as | 
we discover something in your eyes that looks dissatisfaction with us, we 
|| now wipe away everything bad between us that you may clearly see. 
You have heard many bad stories of us. We clean your ears that you 
may hear. We remove every thing bad from your heart, that it may be 
like the heart of your ancestors, when they thought of nothing but good.’ 
[Here he gave a string. | 

“¢BrorHer: When we saw you coming this road, you advanced to- 
wards us with a tomahawk in your hand ; but we your younger brothers | 
| take it out of your hands and throw it up to God* to dispose of as he 
pleases ; by which means we hope never to see it more. And now, brother, | 
we beg leave that you who are a warrior, will take hold of this chain (giv- | 
ing a string) of friendship, and receive it from us, who are also warriors, | 
and let us think no more of war, in pity to our old men, women and chil- 
dren’—intimating by this last expression, that it was mere compassion to 
them, and not inability to fight, that made their nation desire peace. 

“He then produced a treaty held with the government of Pennsylvania, 





* Their usual figure for making peace is burying the hatchet; but as such hatchets may be | 
dug up again, perhaps he thought this new expression of ‘sending it up to God, or the Good 
Spirit,” a much stronger emblem of the permanency and steadfastness of the peace now to be 
made, 
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1701, and three messages or letters from that government of different dates, | 
and concluded thus : 1 

« «Now, brother, | beg we who are warriors may forget our disputes, | 
and renew the friendship which appears by these papers to have subsisted || 
between our fathers.’ He promised, in behalf of the rest of their na- | 
tion, who were gone to a great distance to hunt, and could not have no. | 
tice to attend the treaty, that they should certainly come to Fort Pitt in | 
the spring, and bring the remainder of the prisoners with them. 

« As the season was far advanced, and the Colonel could not stay long | 
in these remote parts, he was obliged to rest satisfied with the prisoners 


| 
} 
| 
| 


the Shawanese had brought; taking hostages, and laying them under the 
strongest obligations for the delivery of the rest; knowing that no other 
effectual method could at present be pursued. 

“ He expostulated with them on account of their past conduct, and 
told them—* that the speech they had delivered would have been agree- 
able to him, if their actions had corresponded with their words. You 
have spoken, said he, much of peace, but have neglected to comply with 
the only condition upon which you can obtain it. Keissinautchtha, one of 
your chiefs, met me a month ago at Tuscarawas, and accepted the same 
terms of peace for your nation that were prescribed to the Senecas and Del- 
awares ; promising in ten days from that time to meet me here with all 
your prisoners. After waiting for you till now, you are come at Jast, 
only with a part of them, and propose putting off the delivery of the |) 
rest till the spring. What right have you to expect different terms from 
those granted to the Delawares, &c., who have given me entire satisfaction 


by their ready submission to every thing required of them. But I will || 
cut this matter short with you; and before I explain myself further, I 
insist on your immediate answer to the following questions: | 
“«Jst. Will you forthwith collect and deliver up all the prisoners yet || 
in your possession, and the French living among you, with all the ne- | 


groes you have taken from us in this or any other war: and that with- | 
out any exeeption or evasion whatsoever ?’ | 

««2d. Will you deliver six hostages into my hands as a security for 
your punctual performance of the above article, and that your nations 
shall commit no farther hostilities against the persons or property of his 


majesty’s subjects 2” 

‘* Benevissico replied, that ‘ they agreed to give the hostages required, | 
and said that he himself would immediately return to their lower towns | 
and collect all our flesh and blood that remained among them, and that 
we should see them at Fort Pitt* as soon as possible. That as to the | 


* It will appear, by the postcript to this account, that the Shawanese have fuifitled this en- 


gagement. 
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French, they had no power over them. ‘They were subjects to the king 
of England. We might do with them what we pleased; though he be- 
lieved they were all returned before this time to their own country.’ 

« They then delivered their hostages, aud the Colonel told them ¢ that 
though he had brought a tomahawk in his hand, yet as they had now 
submitted, he would not Jet it fall on their heads, but let it drop to the 
ground, no more to be seen. He exhorted them to exercise kindness to 
the captives, and look upon them now as brothers and no longer pri- 
soners ; adding, that he intended to send some of their relations along 
with the Indians, to see their friends collected and brought to Fort Pitt, 
He promised to give them letters to Sir William Johnson, to facilitate a | 
final peace, and desired them to be strong in performing everything stip- 
ulated.’ 

“The Caughnawagas, the Delawares and Senecas, severally addressed 
the Shawanese, as grandchildren and nephews, ‘ to perform their promises, 
and to be strong in doing good, that this peace might be everlasting.” 

And here I am to enter on a scene, reserved on purpose for this place, 

that the thread of the foregoing narrative might not be interrupted—a scene, 
which language indeed can but weakly describe ; and to which the poet or 
painter might have repaired to enrich their highest colorings of the variety 
of human passions; the philosopher to find ample subject for his most 
serious reflections ; and the man to exercise all the tender and sympathe- 
tic feelings of the soul, 
- The scene I mean was, the arrival of the prisoners in the camp; where 
were to be seen fathers and mothers recognizing and clasping their once 
lost babes ; husbands hanging around the necks of their newly recovered 
wives ; sisters and brothers unexpectedly meeting together after long sepa- 
rations, scarce able to speak the same language, or, for some time, to be sure 
that they were children of the same parents! In all these interviews, joy 
and rapture inexpressible were seen, while feelings of a very different na- 
ture were painted in the looks of others; flying from place to place in 
eager enquiries after relatives not found! trembling to receive an answer to 
their questions ! distracted with doubts, hopes and fears, on obtaining no 
account of those they sought for! or stiffened into living monuments of 
horror and woe, on learning their unhappy fate ! 

“ The Indians, too, as if wholly forgetting their usual savageness, bore a 
Capital part in heightening this most affecting scene. ‘They delivered up 
their beloved captives with the utmost reluctance; shed torrents of tears 
over them, recommending them to the care and protection of the com- 
manding officer. ‘Their regard to them continued all the time they remained 
incamp. They visited them from day to day; and brought them what || 
corn, skins, horses, and other matters, they had bestowed on them, while 
in their families; accompanied with other presents, and all the marks of | 
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most sincere and tender affection. Nay, they did not stop here, but, when | 
the army marched, some of the Indians solicited and obtained leave to ae- 
company their former captives all the way to Fort Pitt, and employed 
themselves in hunting and bringing provisions for them on the road. A 
young Mingo carried this still further, and gave an instance of love which 
would make a figure even in romance. A young woman of Virginia was 
among the captives, to whom he had formed so strong an attachment, as to | 
call her his wife. Against all remonstrances of the imminent danger to | 
which he exposed himself by approaching to the frontiers, he persisted in 
following her, at the risk of being killed by the surviving relations of many 
unfortunate persons, who had been captivated or acalped by those of his 
nation. 

« These qualities in savages challenge our just esteem. ‘They should 
make us charitably consider their barbarities as the effects of wrong edu- 
cation, and false notions of bravery and heroism ; while we should look on 
their virtues as sure marks thet nature has made them fit subjects of culti- 
vation as well as us; and that we are called by our superior advantages to 
yield them all the helps we can in this way. Cruel and unmerciful as they 
are, by habit and long example, in war, yet whenever they come to give 
way to the native dictates of humanity, they exercise virtues which Chris- 
tians need not blush to imitate. When they once determine to give life, 
they give every thing with it, which, in their apprehension, belongs to it. 
From every inquiry that has been made, it appears that no woman thus 
saved is preserved from base motives, or need fear the violation of her 
honor. No child is otherwise treated by the persons adopting it than the 
children of their own body. ‘The perpetual slavery of those captivated in 
war, is a notion which even their barbarity has not yet suggested to them. 
Every captive whom their affection, their caprice, or whatever else, leads 
them to save, is soon incorporated with them, and fares alike with them- 


selves. 

“ These instances of Indian tenderness and humanity were thought wor- 
thy of particular notice. ‘The like instances among our own people will 
not seem strange ; and therefore I shall only mention one, out of a multi- 
tude that might be given on this occasion. } 

“ Among the captives a woman was brought into the camp at Musking- | 
ham, with a babe about three months old at her breast. One of the Vir- | 
ginia volunteers soon knew her to be his wife, who had been taken by the | 
Indians about six months before. She was immediately delivered to her } 
overjoyed husband. He flew with her to his tent, and clothed her and his | 
child in proper apparel. But their joy, after the first transports, was soon | 
damped by the reflection that another dear child of about two years old, | 
captivated with the mother, and separated from her, was still missing, al- | 
though many children had been brought in. } 


} 
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“A few days afterwards, a number of other prisoners were brought to 
the camp, among whom were several more children. ‘The woman was 
sent for, and one, supposed to be hers, was produced to her. At first sight 
she was uncertain, but viewing the child with great earnestness, she soon 
recollected its feature ; and was so overcome with joy, that, literally forget- 
ing her sucking child, she dropt it from her arms, and catching up the new 
found child in an ectasy, pressed it to her breast, and bursting into tears 
earried it off, unable to speak for joy, ‘lhe father seizing up the babe 
she had let fall, followed her in no less transport and affection. 

« Among the children who had been carried off young, and had long lived 
with the Indians, it is not to be expected that any marks of joy would ap- 
pear on being restored to their parents or relatives. Having been accus- 
tomed to look upon the Indians as the only connexions they had, having 
been tenderly treated by them, and speaking their language, it is no wonder 
that they considered their new state in the light of a captivity, and parted 
from the savages with tears. 

« But it must not be denied that there were even some grown persons who 
showed an unwillingness to return. ‘The Shawanese were obliged to bind 
several of their prisoners and force them along to the camp ; and some wo- 
men, who had been delivered up, afierwards found means to escape and run 
back to the Indian towns. Some, who could not make their escape, clung 
to their savage acquaintance at parting, and continued many days in bitter 
lamentations, even refusing sustenance, 

“For the honor of humanity, we would suppose those persons to have 
been of the lowest rank, either bred up in ignorance and distressing penury, 
or who had lived so long with the Indians as to forget all their former con- 
nections. For, easy and unconstrained as the savage life is, certainly it 
could never be put in competition with the blessings of improved life and 
the light of religion, by any persons who have had the happiness of enjoy- 
ing, and the capacity of discerning them. 

“ Everything being now settled with the Indians, the army decamped on 
Sunday, 18th November, and marched for Fort-Piut, where it arrived on the 
28th. The regular troops were immediately sent to garrison the different 
posts on the communication, and the provincial troops, with the captives, 
to their several provinces. Here ended this expedition, in which it is re- 
markable that, notwithstanding the many difficulties attending it, the troops 
were never in want of any necessaries; continuing perfectly healthy during 
the whole campaign; in which no life was lost, except the man mentioned 
to have been killed at Muskingham. 

“In the beginning of January, 1765, Colonel Bouquet arrived at Phila- 
delphia, receiving, wherever he came, every possible mark of gratitude and 
esteem from the people in general ; and particularly from the overjoyed re- 
lations of the captives, whom he had so happily, and without bloodshed, 
33 
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restored to their country and friends. Nor was the legislative part of the 
provinces less sensible of his important services, ‘The assembly of Penn- 


sylvania, at their first sitting, unanimously voted him the following address : 


Tue Appress OF THE REPRESENTATIVES OF THE I’REEMEN OF THE Pro- 


VINCE OF PENNSYLVANIA, IN GENERAL ASSEMBLY MET. 


+6¢In AssemBiy, JANUARY 15, 1765, A. M. 
“*To THE HunoraBLe Henny Bouquet, Esq., COMMANDER IN Cuivre oF His Masesty's 


FORCES IN THE SOUTHERN DEPARTMENT OF AMERICA, 


“¢ Sir: The representatives of the freemen of the province of Pennsyl- 
vania, in general assembly met, being informed that you intend shortly to 
e:nbark for England, and moved with a due sense of the important services 
you have rendered to his majesty, his northern colonies in general, and to 
this province in particular, during our late wars with the French and bar- 
barous Indians, in the remarkable victory over the savage enemy, united to 
oppose you, near Bushy-Run, in August, 1763, when on your march for the 
relief of Pittsburgh, owing, under God, to your intrepidity and superior 
skill in command, together with the bravery of your officers and little army ; 
as also in your late march to the couniry of the savage nations, with the 
troops under your direction ; thereby striking terror through the numerous 
Indian tribes around you; laying a foundation for a lasting as well as hon- 
orable peace with them ; and rescuing, from savage captivity, upwards of 
two hundred of our christian brethren, prisoners among them; these emi- 
nent services, and your constant attention to the civil rights of his majesty’s 
subjects in this province, demand, sir, the grateful tribute of thanks from all 
good men: and therefore we, the representatives of the freemen of Penn- 
sylvania, unanimously for ourselves, and in behalf of all the people of this 
province, do return you our most sincere and hearty thanks for these your 
great services, wishing you a safe and pleasant voyage to England, with a 
kind and gracious reception from his majesty. 

«“* Signed, by order of the House, 
“*¢ JOSEPH. FOX, Speaker.’ 

* The Colonel's answer was as follows, viz: 

“To rue HonoraslLe THE REPRESENTATIVES OF THE F'REEMEN OF THE PRO- 

VINCE OF PENNSYLVANIA, IN GENERAL ASSEMBLY MET: 


« +¢ Gentlemen: With a heart impressed with the most lively sense of 
gratitude, I return you my humble and sincere thanks for the honor you 
have done me in your polite address of the 15th of January, transmitted me 


to New York, by your Speaker. 
«+ Next tothe approbation of His Sacred Majesty, and my superior offi- 
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cers, nothing could afford me higher pleasure than your favorable opinion 
of my conduct, in the charge of those military commands with which I have 
been intrusted. 

«+ Gratitude, as well as justice, demand of me to acknowledge that the 
aids granted by the legislature of this province, and the constant assistance 
and support afforded me by the Honorable, the Governor and Commis- 
sioners in the last expedition, have enabled me to recover so many of his 
Majesty's subjects from cruel captivity, and be the happy instrument of 
restoring them to freedom and liberty. ‘To you therefore, gentlemen, is 
the greater share of that merit due, which you are generously pleased on 
this occasion to impute to my services. 

“ «Your kind testimony of my constant attention to the civil rights of 
his majesty’s subjects in this Province, does me singular honor, and ealls 
for the return of my warmest acknowledgments. 

«¢ Permit me to take this public opportunity of doing justice to the of- 
ficers of the regular and provincial troops, and the volunteers, who have 
served with me, by declaring that, under Divine Providence, the repeated 
successes of his majesty’s arms against a savage enemy, are principally to 
be ascribed to their courage and resolution, and to their perseverance under 
the severest hardships and fatigue, 

«+T sincerely wish prosperity and happiness to the province, and have 
the honor to be, with the greatest respect, gentlemen, 

«+ ¢ Your most obedient, and most humble servant, 
“*HENRY BOUQUET. 
“« February 4, 1765.’ 


* Svon afterwards the Colonel received a very polite and affectionate let- 
ter from Governor Fauquier, dated 25th of December, inclosing resolves of 
the honorable members of his Majesty’s Council, and of the House of Bur- 
gesses, for the colony and dominion of Virginia. 

“ Those respectable bodies unanimously returned their thanks to him for 
the activity, spirit and zeal, with which he had reduced the Indians to 
terms of peace, and compelled those savages to deliver up so many of his 
Majesty’s subjects whom they had in eaptivity. They further required 
the Governor to recommend him to his Majesty’s ministers, as an officer 
of distinguished merit, in this and every former service in which he has 
been engaged. 

“The Colonel, in his answer, acknowledged the ready assistance and 
countenance which he had always received from the Governor and colony 
of Virginia in carrying on the King’s service ; and mentioned his particular 
obligations to Col. Lewis, for his zeal and good conduct during the cam- 
paign. 

“The honors thus bestowed on him, his own modesty made him desir- 
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ous of transferring to the officers and army under his command ; and indeed 
the mutual confidence and harmony subsisting between him and them, 
highly redounded to the reputation of both. He has taken every occasion 


of doiny justice to the particular merit of Colonel Reid, who was second in 


| command; and also to all the officers who served in the expedition, regu- 











lars as well provincials.* 

“The reader will observe that the public bodies who presented these 
addresses to the Colonel, not only wished to express their own gratitude, 
but likewise to be instrumental in recommending him to the advancement 
his services merited. And surely it is a happy circumstance to obtain pro- 
motion, not only unenvied, but even with the general approbation and good 
wishes of the public. It ought, however, to be mentioned that on the first 
account his Majesty received of this expedition, and long before those testi- 
monies could reach England, he was graciously pleased of his own royal 
goodness, and as a merit, to promote him to the rank of Brigadier General, 
and to the command of the southern district of America. And as he is 
rendered as dear by his private virtues, to those who have the honor of his 
more intimate acquaintance, as he is by his military services to the public, 
it is hoped he may long continue among us, where his experienced abilities 
will enable him, and his love of the English constitution enable him to fill 


any future trust to which his Majesty may be pleased to call him.”’ 
‘ 


POSTSCRIPT. 


“It was mentioned in the 25th page of this account that the Shawanese 
brought only a part of their prisoners with them to Colonel Bouquet at 
Muskingham, in November last; and that as the season was far advanced, 
he was obliged to rest satisfied with taking hostages for the delivery of the 
remainder at Fort Pitt in the ensuing spring. 

“ The escape of these hostages soon afterwards, as well as the former 
equivocal conduct of their nation, had given reason to doubt the sincerity of 
their intentions with respect to the performance of their promises. But,we 
have the satisfaction to find that they punctually have fulfilled them. ‘Ten 
of their chiefs, and about fifty of their warriors, attended with many of their 
women and children, met George Cochran, Esq., deputy agent to Sir Wil- 
liam Johnson, at Fort Pitt, the 9th of last May, together with a large body 
of Delawares, Senecas, Sandusky and Munsy Indians, where they delivered 
the remainder of their prisoners, brightened the chain of friendship, and 
gave every assurance of their firm intentions to preserve the peace inviola- 


ble forever. 


* The Pennsylvania troops were commanded by Lieutenant Colonel Francis and Lieutenant 


Colonel Clayton. 
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« There is something remarkable in the appellation they gave to the Eng- 
lish on this occasion, calling them fathers instead of brethren. 

«* Lawaughqua, the Shawanese speaker, delivered himself in the follow- 
ing terms : 

« «Fathers, for so we eall you henceforward, listen to what we are going 
to say to you. 

« «It gave us great pleasure yesterday to be called the children of the 
great king of England; and convinces us your intentions towards us are 
upright, as we know a father will be tender to his children, and they are more 
ready to obey him than a brother. ‘Therefore, we hope our father will 
now take better care of his children than has heretofore been done. 

« «You put us in mind of our promise to Colonel Bouquet, which was 
to bring your flesh and bleod to be delivered at this place. Father, you 
have not spoke in vain—you see we brought them with us—except a few 
that were out with our hunting parties, which will be brought here as soon 
as they return. 

«“ «They have been all united to us by adoption, and although we now 
deliver them up to you, we will always look upon them as our relations 
whenever the Great Spirit is pleased that we may visit them. 

« ¢ Father, we have taken as much eare of them, as if they were our 
own flesh and blood. ‘They are now become unacquainted with your eus- 
toms and manners; and therefore, we request you will use them tenderly 
and kindly, which will induce them to live contentedly with you. 

“ ¢ Here is a belt with the figure of our Father the King of Great-Bri- 
tain at one end, and the Chief of our nation at the other. It represents 
them holding the chain of friendship; and we hope neither side will slip 
their hands from it, so long as the Sun and Moon give light.’ 

“ The reader will further remember that one of the engagements which 
the different Indian Tribes entered into with Colonel Bouquet, was to send 
deputies to conclude a peace with Sir William Johnson. ‘This has also 
been punctually fulfilled ; and we are assured that Sir William * has finish- 
ed his congress greatly to his satisfaction, and even beyond his expectations.’ 
Thus every good consequence has ensued from this important expedition, 
which our fondest wishes could have induced us to expect from the known 
valor and spirit of the able commander who had the conduct of it; and we 
now have the pleasure once more to behold the temple of Janus shut, in 


this western world. 


1 


No E.— Throughout the foregoing article we have preserved the spelling of the name of the 
Nort I { | goof | 


“ Muskinguin,”’ as the author, Col. Hutchins, wrote it, viz: ‘‘ Muskingliam,’’ 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON AND HENRY BOUQUET. 


We publish this month an interesting communication from the pen of a 
very able and intelligent gentleman, on the subject of the controversy about 
the best route to Fort Duquesne, between the two oflicers whose names 
stand at the head of this article. Our correspondent urges with much 
earnestness and ability arguments in favor of the Pennsylvania route. In 
order to place the whole question, which was once a very important and 
interesting one, fairly before our readers, we insert the reasons advanced by 
Washington in favor of the Southern or Cumberland route. We have 
always considered it to be a noble trait in Washington’s character, that 
although his favorite project was overruled, he gave a most cordial support 
to General Forbes in his march here, and afterwards voluntarily gave his 
warm approval to the exertions of that commander, borne down as he was 
by a painful illness. 

The same intelligent correspondent also gives some interesting informa- 
tion in relation to the death of General John Stanwix, who superintended 
the construction of Fort Pitt. By turning to our last number it will be seen 
that our knowledge of the circumstances was limited to the simple statement 
that the vessel on board of which he was with his daughter, was lost at sea, 
and all on board perished. Our correspondent informs us that a case 
referred to in Blackstone’s Commentaries, vol. 2, p. 516, was the case of 
our General Stanwix. ‘The case had made a strong impression on our 
mind while we were reading Blackstone, nearly forty years ago, but we 
had never connected the constructor of Fort Pitt with the subject of that 
ease, Upon the clue he has given us, we have followed the maiter up, and 
have ascertained that the Eagle was on her voyage from Ireland to England 
when she was lost. A controversy arose between the representative of the 
father and of the daughter, ‘The former was the nephew of the general ; the 
latter was the daughter’s maternal uncle. The arguments will be found in 
Fearne’s Posthumous Works, 

Since the publication of the last number, a friend has called our attention 
to a volume of the Gentleman's London Magazine for December, 1765, in 
which we find the following among the list of promotions in the British 
army: “ Lieutenant Colonel, Jugustus Prevost, to be Lieutenant Colonel 
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in the Royal American Regiment, in the room of Brigadier General Bouquet, 
deceased.” From this we infer that Bouquet must have died as early as 


October or November, 1765, and of course only survived his expedition to 


the Muskiugum eleven or twelve months. | 
NOTES BY A READER | 


OF THE MAY NUMBER OF THE OLDEN TIME. 


The question is reopened [p. 201] as to the conduct of Forbes and 


Bouquet in awaiting the completion of a Pennsylvania road, instead of 

pushing on by the old Braddock route. Washington has left on record a 

severe denunciation of this timid policy, and such is the deserved influence 

of a name so great, that probably few readers will hesitate to concur in his 

strictures. I have always doubted their justice, and propose to offer a 

few suggestions in support of my views. When we reflect, however, that 

with regard to military events of our own day, there is often the widest 

discrepancy of opinion, the task may seem a vain one, of attempting to 

dispel the obscurity that rests over these by-gone transactions. 
We must remember that the great object of the expedition was not so 

much to achieve a military triumph as to place in permanent security the 

population rapidly spreading out to the west. By imparting a feeling of 

contidence to emigration, the maintenance of the British tithe would be far 

better advanced than by the most brilliant coup de main. ‘Thus, in the 

passage from Smollet, quoted in the May number, it is triumphantly stated 

as the great result of Forbes’ operations, that four thousand persons were 

enabled to reoccupy their deserted farms. Now, the continued safety of 


these persons, and the supplies to the fort itself, required the means of 





prompt communication with the heart of Pennsylvania. A mere military 
occupation was nothing, as is strikingly proved by the fact, that as late as 
1763, the savages had broken in upon the settlements, and even attacked, 


with the utmost boldness, the troops marching from Philadelphia to its 





relief. Every unprejudiced person, then, must acknowledge the vital im- 
portance of opening a spacious military road to communicate with the 
quarter whence supplies were to be obtained, succor promptly forwarded, 


and by which emigrants could see a known familiar way to advance or to 





retire. Colonel Bouquet, writing to a Pennsylvania functionary on the day 
the smoking ruins of Fort Duquesne were taken possession of [see April 
number, p, 183,]| says that the French Governor had retired to Venango, 
where he told the Indians he intended to stay this winter, with an intention 
to dislodge the English in the spring. He adds: «* We would soon make 
him shift his quarters had we only provisions, but we are scarcely able to 


maintain ourselves a few days here to treat with the neighboring Indians 
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who are summoned to meet us.’’ Washington, in a letter from Loyal 
Hannan on his return, says: “ ‘The General has, in his letters, told you 
what garrison he proposed to leave at fort Duquesne, but the want of pro- 
visions has rendered it impossib'e to leave more than two hundred men 
in all.’’ 

Let us remember that Braddock, three years before, had been absolutely 
arrested for want of the means of transportation. All the fine promises 
made to him proved delusive. In this extremity, Doctor Franklin, it seems, 
resorted to the expedient of going amongst the Pennsylvanians, and by 
taking a Hussar oflicer along, he so practised on their terrors as to raise an 
abundant supply. Without this aid, which no slave State could, at that 
time, have furrished, Braddock must have folded his arms. ‘The trick on 
the Pennsylvanians could not be played off twice with any chance of success, 
‘Teamsters might be willing to advance along a road cut, progressively, 
through their own State, but what motive could induce them again to toil 
across to that fatal route which had conducted them and their wagons, and 
horses to the fatal field of Braddock? Many of the Pennsylvania farmers 
had, doubtless, been slain on that occasion. ‘The survivors had witnessed 
the rank cowardice of the British Regulars. In all likelihood not a dollar 
of remuneration for lost property had ever been paid. 

Nor are we to forget how often circumstances, apparently trifling, affect 
the spirits and tone of an army, and may, therefore, enter with propriety 
into the calculations of a discreet commander. ‘The forces under General 
Forbes were of a mixed character, regular and irregular. Was it desirable 
that every step of the way should be known to lead them nearer to the 


| dismal spot where the flower of the British army had miserably perished 


before a mere handful of French and savages? Was such a spectacle at 
the end of their toilsome march, and at the crisis of their duty, likely to 
inspire confidence in themselves and a buoyant feeling of superiority over 
the enemy ? 

Such are some of the reflections that occur, even now, to justify the 
decision of these veteran oflicers. Yet it may be readily conceived with 
what impatience they would be listened to by the young colonel of 26, 
with the Virginia road open to him, eager for military fame, and smarting 
under a charge by the French, of assassination in a previous campaign. 
It is not the less our duty, however, when wielding the sacred power of 
adjusting by history the reputation of the dead, to weigh deliberately the 
facts ; and, above all, to make every fair presumption in favor of those 
whose courage, patriotism, and maturity of judgment, cannot seriously be 
drawn in question. 

The late Bishop White mentioned to the writer, that he remembered, as 
a boy, going to gaze at the dead body of Forbes, as it lay, in solemn state, 
at Philadelphia. 
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Mr. Ross used to relate a story that had come down by tradition. ‘The 
disease which proved fatal to Forbes increased so rapidly on the march, 
that in approaching Fort Duquesne he had to be carried on a litter, This 
excited remark and derision among the Indians. ‘T’o counteract unfavorable 
impressions, it was stated that the British chief had a temper so impetuous, 
igascible and combative, that it was not thought safe to trust him at large, 
even among his own people, but that the practice was to let him out on the 
eve of battle. 

The name of General Stanwix, the accomplished officer under whose 
superintendence Fort Pitt was constructed, is associated, in the law books, 
with a curious and knotty point. Ile and his daughter perished at sea in 
the same vessel. ‘The distribution of a large sum of money turned upon 
the question, whether the father or daughter should, in presumption of law, 
be deemed the survivor. Which of them, in a catastrophe that no human 
eye actually beheld, shall be supposed to have longest retained life? Im- 
agination presents the last scene of the veteran and his child in endless 
shapes of deep interest. ‘The case is alluded to in a note to Blackstone’s 
Commentaries, and the works of Fearne, the celebrated lawyer, contain 
two opinions, presenting each side of the mooted question with great learn- 
ing and fertility of illustration. A compromise took place, at the sugges- 
tion of the Chaneellor, who admitted himself to be puzzled by the ingeni- 
ous arguments of counsel. The Roman law, with the wonderful minuteness 


which distinguishes tha! stupendous monument of human wisdom, provides 


expressly for the case, by declaring that where there is no evidence to the 


contrary, a child shall be presumed to have outlived its parents. 

Mention is made [ p. 195} of Lieutenant Biddle, and [p. 199] of Captain 
Biddle, as an officer stationed at Fort Pitt in 1759 and 1760, ‘This was 
Edward Biddle, who resigned at the peace of 1763 ; was afterwards a dis- 
tinguished Whig of the Revolution, and a member of the first Corgress of 
1774. General Wilkinson in his Memoirs, [ vol. 1, p. 338] says of him: 


“ He was Speaker of the last Assembly of Pennsylvania, under the Pro- 





prietary Government, and in the dawn of the Revolution devoted himself 


to the cause of his country, and successfully opposed the overbearing 
influence of Joseph Galloway. Ardent, eloquent, and full of zeal, by his 
exertions during several days and nights of obstinate, warm and animated 
discussion, in extreme sultry weather, he overheated himself, and brought 
on an attack that radically destroyed his health and deprived society of 
one of its greatest ornaments, and his country of a statesman, patriot and 
soldier, for he had served several sampaigns jin the war of 1756, and if his 
health had been spared, would, no doubt, have reached the second or third 
place in the revolutionary armies,” 
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WASHINGTONS REASONS 


IN FAVOR OF THE SOUTHERN ROUTE. 
** Camp at Forr Cumpertanp, Aucust 2, 1758. 

“ Sir:—The matters, of which we spoke relative to the roads, have, since 
our parting, been the subject of my closest reflection ; and, so far am { 
from altering my opinion, that, the more time and attention I bestow, the 
more Ll am confirmed in it; and the reasons for taking Braddock’s road ap- 
pear in a stronger point of view. ‘To enumerate the whole of these rea- 
sous would be tedious, and to you, who are become so much master of the 
subject, unnecessary. I shall, therefore, briefly mention a few only, which 
{ think so obvious in themselves, that they must effectually remove objec- 
tions, 

Several years ago the Virginians and Pennsylvanians commenced a 
trade with the Indians settled on the Ohio, and, to obviate the many incon- 
veniences of a bad road, they, after reiterated and ineffectual efforts to dis- 
cover where a good one might be made, employed for the purpose several 
of the most intelligent Indians, who, in the course of many years’ hunting, 
had acquired a perfect knowledge of these mountains. ‘The Indians, hav- 
ing taken the greatest pains to gain the rewards offered for this discovery, 
declared, that the path leading from Wili’s Creek was infinitely preferable 
to any that could be made at any other place. ‘Time and experience so 
clearly demonstrated this truth, that the Pennsylvania traders commonly 
carried out their goods by Will’s Creek. ‘Therefore, the Ohio Company, 
in 17538, at a considerable expense, opened the road. In 1754 the troops, 
whom I had the honor to command, greatly repaired it, as far as Gist’s 
plantation ; and, in 1755, it was widened and completed by General Brad- 
dock to within six miles of Fort Duquesne. A road, that has so long been 
opened, and so well and so often repaired, must be much firmer and better 
than a new one, allowing the ground to be equally good. 

« But, supposing it were practicable to make a road from Raystown quite 
as good as General Braddock’s, I ask, have we time to do it? Certainly 
not. ‘Io surmount the difficulties to be encountered in making it over such 
mountains, covered with woods and rocks, would require so mueh time, a8 
to blast our otherwise well-grounded hopes of striking the important stroke 


this season. 
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‘The favorable accounts that some give of the iereas on the Raystown 
road, as being so much better than that on the other, are certainly exag- 
gerated. It is well known, that, on both routes, the rich valleys between 
the mountains abound with good forage, and that those, which are stony 
and bushy, are destitute of it. Colonel Byrd and the engineer who accom- 
panied him, confirm this fact. Surely the meadows on Braddock’s road 
would greatly overbalance the advantage of having grass to the foot of the 
ridge, on the Raystown road; and all agree, that a more barren road is 
nowhere to be found, than that from Raystown to the inhabitunts, which 
is likewise to be considered. 

« Another principal objection made to General Braddock’s road is in re- 
gard to the waters. But these seldom swell so much as to obstruct the 
passage. ‘The Youghiogany river, which is the most rapid and soonest 
filled, I have crossed with a body of troops, after more than thirty day’s 
almost continued rain. In fine, any difficulties on this score are so trivial, 
that they really are not worth mentioning. ‘The Monongahela, the largest 
of all these rivers, may, if necessary, easily be avoided, as Mr. Frazier 
the principal guide informs me, by passing a defile, and even that, he says, 
may be shunned. 

‘‘ Again, it is said there are many defiles on this road. I grant that there 
are some, but I know of none that may not he traversed; and I should be 
glad to be informed where a road can be had, over these mountains, not 
subject to the same inconvenience. ‘Ihe shortness of the distance between 
Raystown and Loyal Hanna is used as an argument against this road, 
which bears in it something unaccountable to me; for I must beg leave to 
ask, whether it requires more time or is more difficult and expensive, to go 
one hundred and forty-five miles on a good road already made to our hands, 
than to cut one hundred miles anew, and a great part of the way over im- 
passable mountains. 

“ That the old road is many miles nearer Winchester in Virginia, and Fort 
Frederick in Maryland, than the contemplated one, is incontestable ; and I 
will here show the distance from Carlisle by the two routes, fixing the dif- 
ferent stages, some of which I have from information only, but others I 


believe to be exact.* From this computation there appears to be a differ- 


*F ROM CARLISLE TO Fort DUQUESNE, BY F kom CARLISLE To ForT DUQUESNE, BY WAY 
WAY OF RAYSTOWN, OF FORTS FREDERIC AND CUMBEKLAND, 

Miles. Miles. 

From Car isle to Shippensburg.......... 21 From Carlisle to Shippensburg....+..-. gi 

« Shippensburg to Fort Loudon...... 24 “Shippensburg to Chombers’s..... 12 

« Fort Loudon to Fort Littleton...... 20 “  Chambers’sto Pacelin’s...... sooo, 38 

Fort Littleton to Juniatia Crossing.. 14 “  Pacelin’sto Fort Frederic........ 12 

“  Juniatta Crossing to Raystown...... i4 “ Fort Frederic to Fort Cumberland 40 

93 97 

** Raystown to Fort Duquesne....... - 100 “Fert Cumberland to Fort Duquesne 315 

193 212 
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ence of nineteen miles only. Were all the supplies necessarily to come 
from Carlisle, itis well known that the goodness of the old road is a suf- 
ficient compensation for the shortness of the other, as the wrecked and 


broken wagons there clearly demonstrate.” 


THE LEADEN PLATE LEFT BY CELERON. 


We are disappointed by circumstances beyond our control, in our expec- 
tation of presenting in this number a fac simile of the plate found at the 
mouth of the Great Kenhawa, where it had been deposited by Celeron, 
as an evidence of the resumption of the possession of the country by the 
French. 

Our readers may recollect that in our last number, we spoke of some 
discrepancies in the chronology of the administrations of the Governors of 
Canada. 

Murray in his account of British America, states that De la Galissonniere 
was succeeded by Le Jonquiere, in 1746. 

Bouchette in his work, in the extract which we published in our last 
number, gives a very satisfactory account of the whole matter of Celeron’s 
mission, but probably from mere inadvertence made Galissonniere to suc- 
ceed Le Jonquiere, in August, 1749. 

Professor (u Kalm, however, who was in Canada at the time, and pre- 
sent at the festival given upon the occasion of the inauguration of Le Jon- 
quiere, as the successor of La Galissonniere, and who was intimately 
acquainted with both, fixed the commencement of the former’s administra- 
tion, and the close of the latter’s, on the 15th of August, 1749. This 
reconciles all difficulty. 

La Galissonniere dispatched Celeron to the Ohio, while he was Governor; 
but his term of office expired three days before the deposition of the plate 
at the mouth of the Kenhawa. , 

There is agreat difference in the letters in the words: ** Chinodahichetha 
le 18 Aoust,” i. e. the name of the river and the 18th of August, the day 
of depositing the plate. No doubt the plates were fully prepared in France 
or Canada, leaving blanks for the river, and the dates to be filled up when | 
used, and perhaps done with a knife. 

That Bouchette inadvertently placed La Galissonniere after Le Jonquiere, 
is manifest, because in his appendix he has a list of the Governors of 
Canada, and in that list he agrees with Du Kalm. If any doubt remained 
on the subject, the following copy and translation of a letter from Joncaire, 
the French agent, to Governor Hamilton, of Pennsylvania, the original of 


which we saw at Harrisburg, must dissipate that doubt: 
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“De Crininque,* June 6th, 17. 1. 

« Sir: Monsieur the Marquis De la G:l.ssonniere, Governor of the whole 
of New France, having honored me with his orders to watch that the 
English should made no treaty in the country of the Ohio, | have direct- 
ed the traders of your government to withdraw. You cannot be ignorant, 
sir, that all the lands of this region have always belonged to the King of 
France, and that the English have no right to come there to trade. My 
superior has commanded me to apprise you of what [ have done, in order 
that you may not affect ignorance of the reasons of it, and he has given me 
this order with so much the greater reason, because it is now two years 
since Monsiuer Celeron, by order of Monsieur De la Galissonniere, then 
Commandant General, warned many English who were trading with the 
Indians along the Ohio, against so doing, and they promised him not to re- 
turn to trade on the lands, as Monsieur Celeron wrote to you, 

«I have the honor to be, with great respect, 
“ Sir, your very humble and obedient servant, 
* JONCAIRE, 
“ Lieutenant of a detachment of the Navy.” 


Here Le Jonquiere is spoken of as the Governor of Canada, and La Gal- 
issonniere as having been Governor two years previous. 

As Joneaire acted a busy part about those days, our readers may be 
pleased to know something about him. Smith, in his history of New York, 
has the following notice of him and his father : 

“ Canada was very much indebted to the incessant intrigues of this man. 
He had been adopted by the Senecas, and was well esteemed by the Onon- 
dagas. He spoke the Indian language, as Charlevoix informs us, ‘ avec la 
plus sublime eloquence Iroquoise,’ and had lived amongst them, after their 
manner, from the beginning of Queen Anne’s reign. All these advantages 
| he improved for the interest of his country ; he facilitated the missionaries 
in their progress through the cantons, and more than any man contributed 
to render their dependence upon the English, weak and precarious. Con- 
vinced of this, Colonel Schuyler urged the Indians, at his treaty with them, 
in 1719, to drive Joncaire out of their country ; but his endeavors were 
fruitless.t 


This “ Chininque’’ probably means Shenango. 
t “ The same thing has since been frequently labored, but to no purpose. His son continued 
the course of intrigues begun by the father, till general Shir ley, while he was at Oswego in 1755, 


prevailed upon the Senecas to order him to Canada,’ 








| 








THE MARQUIS DE LA GALISSONNIERE. 


The following notice of this personage, who sent Celeron to the Ohio, 
and who subsequeutly acted a distinguished part in the Mediterranean, is 
from the pen of Professor Du Kalm, and will probably interest some of 
our readers. Little would we expect to find a man of such tastes, habits, 
and aeconiplishments, engaged in the heat of a frontier controversy. 

“© September 11th, 1749.—The Marquis de la Galissonniere is one of 
the three noblemen who, above all others, have gained high esteem with the 
French admiralty in the last war. They are the Marquisses de la Galis- 
sonniere, de la Jonquiere, and de |’Etendue. ‘The first of these was of a 
low stature, and somewhat hump-backed. He has a surprising knowledge 
in all branches of science, and especially in natural history, in which he is 
so well versed, that when he began to speak with me about it, I imagined 
I saw our great Linneus under a new form. When he spoke of the use 
of natural history, of the method of learning, and employing it to raise the 
state of a country, I was astonished to see him take his reasons from poli- 
tics, as well as natural philosophy, mathematics and other sciences. I own 
that my conversation with this nobleman was very instructive to me, and 
I always drew a deal of useful knowledge from it. He told me several 
ways of employing natural history to the purposes of politics, and to make 
a country powerful, in order to depress its envious neighbors. Never has 
natural history had a greater promoter in this country, and it is very doubt- 
ful whether it will ever have his equal here. As soon as he got the place 
of Governor-gcneral, he began to take those measures for getting informa- 
tion in natural history which I have mentioned before. When he saw 
people who had been for some time in a settled place of the country, espe- 
cially in the more remote parts, or had travelled in those parts, he always 
questioned them about the trees, plants, earths, stones, ores, animals, &c., 
of the place. He also enquired what use the inhabitants made of these 
things ; in what state their husbandry was ; what lakes, rivers and passages 
there are, and a number of other particulars. ‘Those who seemed to have 
clearer notions than the rest, were obliged to give him circumstantial de- 


scriptions of what they had seen, He himself wrote down all the accounts 


he had received ; and by this great application, so uncommon among per- 
sons of his rank, he soon acquired a knowledge of the most distant parts 
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of America. The priests, commandants of forts, and of several distant 
places, are often surprised by his questions, and wonder at his knowledge, 
when they come to Quebec to pay their visits to him for he often tells 
them that near such a mountain, or on such a shore, &c., where they often 
went a hunting, there are some particular plants, trees, earths, ores, &c., 
for he had got a knowledge of those things before. From hence it hap- 
pened that some of the inhabitants believed he had a preternatural knowledge 
of things, as he was able to mention all the curiosities of places, sometimes 
near two hundred Swedish miles from Quebec, though he never was there 


himself. Never was there a better statesman than he; and nobody can 


take better measures, and choose more proper means for improving a coun- || 


try, and increasing its welfare. Canada was hardly acquainted with the 
treasure it possessed in the person of this nobleman, when it lost him again. 


The king wanted his services at home, and could not leave him so far off. 
La] 


Hle was going to France with a collection of natural curiosities, and a || 


quantity of@young trees and plants, in boxes full of earth.” 


[Extraci from the Proceedings of the Historical Societ. of Pennsylvania, September 1845. ] 


SOME REMARKS AND ANNOTATIONS 


CONCERNING THE TRADITIONS, CUSTOMS LANGUAGES, &c., OF THE IN- | 


DIANS IN NORTH AMERICA, FROM 1 HE MEMOIRS OF TH REV. DAVID 
ZEISBERGER, AND OTHER MISSIONARIES OF THE UNITED STATES. 


I. OF THEIR OLD TRADITIONS, 


“The Indians say: Our forefathers knew that there is a God, who has 
made men and all things, before any white man came to this continent. 
The old men told the younger, that God is almighty, that he can do what 
he pleases. ‘They made offerings to him, as a good being, who gave them 
all good things. Of the Devil they knew nothing ; now all Indians be- 
lieve in a spirit that does all evil. 

* Priests they had none, but the old men admonished others not to mur- 
der, not to steal, not to whore, not to cheat one another, and said that such 
as observed their rules would come toa better place after death, but the 
others to a bad dark place. 

“ ‘They direct.1 their children in their prayers to turn their face towards 
the east, because God hath his dwelling on the other side of the rising sun. 

“ They had some confused notion of the flood, and said: All men were 
once drowned ; only a few got on the back of an old big tortoise, floating 
on the water ; that a diver at last brought them some earth in his bill, and 
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directed the tortoise to « small spot of ground, where they alighted and 
multiplied again, ‘Therefore has the great tortoise tribe the preference 
among the tribes. 

« Of their origin or coming into this country, some old Mingoes relate, 
that they lived under the earth in great darkness and saw no sun; they 
hunted, but got nothing; they lived on linowa (mice) which they killed 
with their own hands; the ground hog had worked a hole through the 
ground, through which some of them crept out, ran about the earth, and 
finding a dead deer, they brought the meat into the earth ; the good taste 
of it, and the account how light and fine it was upon the earth, brought 
them to the resolution to go out of their dark place ; some stayed behind; 
those coming forth began to plant corn, &e. 

** Others say: The first men came from under the water upon this land. 
The Nantikokes say that seven Indians found themselves all at once sitting 
on the sea shore, not knowing where they came from, but from these all 
the Indians did come. © 

“(thers say: he first person had been a woman, who fell from 
heaven, where her husband had put her away ; that she was pregnant and 
bore twins, which peopled this country; that above was another world 
inhabited by men, and from them the Indians came. 

‘“‘ They say that some of their old men had prophesied that God would 
, send somebody to them, before any white people came into this country ; 

that they even appointed the day, when they looked out and saw the first 
| ship ; that they adored the first white men; they themselves were so stu- 
pid that they did not find out the use of the hatchet and other things, but 
| used them only as ornaments, until the white people showed them how to 
make use of them. (Perhaps some had seen or heard of the Europeans 
' landing in other places on the continent, and from that pretended a fore- 


knowledge.) 


|| The Indians know no reason for the difference of the several nations, 


| but that it must proceed from their different settlements ; when some fami- 
| lies settled together in a town, they were commonly called by the name of 


| the town. 
« All the nations from the east, far west and south, have but two original 


|| mother tongues, as far as the missionaries could find out, viz; the Maqua 
or Meugo, and the Delaware. (I suppose that is the language the French | 


| called Algonkin.) ‘The Five Nations have different dialects of the Maqua- 
| ish. The Hurons and Wiondots, (by the Delawares called Delamatinos,) 


| come near the Maqua. 


“The Delawares are divided in three tribes: Unamies, Unalacticos and 
Munzies ; the last differ much in the language with the first ; with it agrees 
the Mahican and Wampanos, the Nautikok and Shawanese with the Dela- 
ware and Mahican, only that they lay the accent more on the last syllable. f 
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“The T‘witchtwees, Wawiachtenos and Ottowas with the Shawanese, 


and the Chippewas with the Delawares ; the Cherokee is a mixture of 


other languages. ‘I'he Maqua or Mingo is much easier to learn than the 
Delaware, 

“The Five Nations call the Mahikans, Delawares and all New England 
savages, Agozhayauta. 

“The Delawares were called Woapanachki, that is, people from the 
east. When the Europeans came into this country, they lived between 
Hudson river and Susquehanna, on both sides the river now called Dela- 
ware river, from whenee they got the name Delawares, ‘They themselves 
pretend to be the original people, and bear the name lenni lennape, original 
men, and call no other nation lennape, but say, somebody of the Mohocks, 
Chippewas, Delamatinos, &c, 

«There is a sort of Indian corn whieh they call lenni chosquem, as they 
had that sort before the Europeans came ; it bears short, rough and thick 
ears ; it requires less time to grow and ripen than other corn; the grains 
are not in rows, and there grows commonly between two grains a third 
farther out ; they had also beans and pompions, and a sort of tobacco ; also 
a sort of original dogs, with short pointed ears; they show their teeth as 
they grow angry, and never attack a wolf, when set on, as other dogs do. 

« Their way of life in old times was very simple; with arrows pointed 
with sharp stones they killed the deer and other creatures ; with sharp 
stones they skinned and divided them. ‘They made a sort of axes from 
stones, which they fastened to a stick to kill the trees where they intended 
| to plant. ‘They opened and worked the ground with a sort of hoes, taking 
the shoulder blade of a deer or a tortoise shel], sharpened with stones on 
one side, and fastening them toa stick. ‘They made pots of clay, mixed 
with powdered muscle shells, and burnt in the fire, to dress their victuals, 
Fire they made by friction of two pieces of hard wood. ‘The trees fur 
fire wood they burnt down and into pieces, On their journeys they ear- 
ried fire in punk, or sponges growing on the trees, a great way, ‘I‘hey 
burnt down great trees, and shaped them into canoes by fire, and the help 
of sharp stones. Men and women were dressed in sking, the women 
made themselves also petticoats of wild hemp; of that hemp they made 
twine to knit the feathers of turkeys, eagles, &c., into blankets, 

‘«‘ Their arms and weapons were bows and arrows, and a heavy club, they 
used also a shield of a thick dried buffalo skin, shaped round, which they 
hold before their bodies, so that the arrows fram their enemy were turned 
off by it. 

“In war they used some ramparts about their towns, and round hillocks, 
in the top of which they made a hollow place to shelter their women and 
children in, they placing themselves around and upon it, to fight: in such 


|| battles were commonly many killed, whom they buried all in a heap, cov- 
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ering the corpses with bark of trees, stones, earth, &ec. On the spot where 
Shoenbrunn, the Christian Indian town was built, one can plainly see such 
a wall or rampart of considerable extent, and not a great way off in the 
plain, is such a burial place or made hillock, on which now large oaks stand. 

« West and northwest are yet strong nations, who preserve. the use of 
bows and arrows. ‘They say: Who will give us powder and lead enough 
if we use guns ? 

“The Delawares had great wars with the northern Indians befure the 
Europeans came, and were always conquerors, 

“ About fifty or sixty years before the white people came into Hudeon’s 
river, the Five Nations made a league or confederacy. 

* Toganawita, the Mohock ; Otatscheehte, the Onayiut, Oneider. 

« ‘Tototarko, Onondago ; ‘Tagahajon, Gajuger. 

“ Caniadario and Satagarunjes, Seneker. 

«These names were forever to be remembered, and therefore always a 
chief of such a nation was to have a name of the founder of the union. 

«The ‘Tuscarores are called the youngest son, because they were not at 
at the beginning, but afterwards received into the confederacy, and since 
that time they are called the Six Nations, Aquanosshionihaga, 

« The Mohocks tived most easterly, and the Senekers most westerly. 

“ By craft and faise pretences the Six Nations drew in and subdued the 
Delaware nation, took the hatchet out of their hands, gave them the hoe 
and made women out of them, and in consequence acted as their masters 
and sold their land. About the year 1755, they gave the Delawares (whom 
they called their sister’s children) secretly the hatchet, to use it against the 
English, but soon after betrayed them and assisted in destroying their towns. 
Ever since is a secret bitterness in them and the western Indians against 
the Six Nations, and they watched an opportunity to give them a blow and 
be avenged on them. 

“ The Shawanos, a warlike people, lived in Florida, but being subdued 
in war by the Mosiikos, they left their land and moved to Susquehanna, 
and from one place to another; meeting a strong party of Delawares and 
relating to them their forlorn condition, they took them unto their protection 
as grandchildren; the Shawanos call the Delaware nation their grand- 
faiher. ‘They lived thereupon in the forks of Delaware, and settled for a 
time in Wyoming ; when they had increased again, they removed by de- 
grees to Allegheny again. 

« About eighty years ago, when the Cherokees dwelt on Ohio river, some 
of them met a party of Munzies or Menisink Indians in hunting, and killed 
some of them; the Delawares were for revenging it directly, but the chief 
quieted them till the year after, when some hundreds went to seek their 
enemies. ‘The Cherokees hearing of their coming, retired from their 


towns downwards the Ohio, below the fork, where Pittsburgh now stands, 
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near the big Island; the Delawares came up with them ; having already 
guns, the Cherokees were prepared for battle, but finding the Delawares so 
numerous, they surrendered as prisoners. A great party of them being 
displeased, decamped in the night down the river to a branch now called 
Cherokee river, where they settled. War continued for many years be- 
tween these two nations. From that time the Delawares began to move to 
Allegheny, and settle in the western country. ‘They called the country 
Alligeweneork, which signifies a war path; the river itself they call Alli- 
gewi-sipo. The Delawares say that elks were then very plenty on the 
river now called Muskingum, and that they were so very tame that the 
Indians could come so near them as to see into their eyes, from which cir- 


cumstance they called the river Mooskingung, i. e. elk’s eye. 
II. OF THE POLITICAL CONSTITUTION OF THE INDIANS. 


“‘ Every nation has its own council-fire to treat their national affairs, 
but only a few have the right and privilege to call other nations to their 
fire, or to be the head of a union or confederacy: this right the Dela- 
ware nation has; that chief may send embassies and make treaties. 

“ Netawatwees, the late Delaware chief, was a very good man he studied 
the welfare of his nation, and was particularly active to get many Indian 
nations into his friendship, sending everywhere some messengers to make 
alliances. The Mahikanus, Shawanos, Cherokees, T'witchtwees, Wawiach- 
tinos, Kikapus, Moskos, Hurons or Wiondots, Chippawas, Ottawas, Puteo- 
watamen, Kaski, were all linked together in the chain of friendship by his 
endeavors. 

«‘ Every nation is divided into three branches or tribes, distinguished by 
their particular mark or coat of arms. 

“The Six Nations have, 1. The tribe Anowara, the great Tortoise ; the 
most noble. 2. Ochquari, the Bear. 3. Oquacho, the Wolf, the lowest 
class. 

“The Delawares: 1. The great Tortoise, Pachoango. 2. The Wolf, 
Pwohsit. 3. The ‘Turkey, Blaen. 

“ They say, that these tribes and divisions were introduced by them, chief- 
ly to prevent marriage of consanguinity, in which they were, at least in old 
times, very punctual, A man of the Tortoise tribe may not marry a wo- 
man of that tribe, but must take one of the Wolf or Turkey tribe, and so 
vice versa. 

“ The children follow always the mother, and come into that tribe where- 
of she is. If married people separate, the motler takes all the children, 
except they themselves choose to keep to their father. 

*- Each tribe has a chief. The chief of the great Tortoise is the head, 
but the Tortoise tribe cannot make or choose him ; that is the work of the 
chiefs of the other tribes, and so vice versa. None of the chief’s sons 
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can follow him in his dignity, because they are not of that tribe, but the 
son of his sister, or his daughter’s son, may follow him. ‘The candidate is 


commonly in the lifetime of a chief appointed to learn and be informed in 


the affairs of the chief. 
“The election and appointment is made in the following manner: After 


the death and burial of a chief, the two other chiefs meet with their coun- 


“sellors and people ; the new chief being agreed upon, they prepare the 


speeches and necessary belts. ‘Then they march in procession to the town 
where the candidate is, the two chiefs walking in front sing the iniended 
speeches, and enter the town singing; they go on to the east side into the 
cotincil-house and round the several fires prepared, then sit down on one 
side of them, upon which the town’s people come in, shake hands with 
them afid place themselves over against them, One of the chiefs sings a 
speech, signifying the aim of their meeting, condoles the new chief about 
the death of the old one, wiping off his tears, &c., and ‘then declares him 
to be chief in the place of the deceased. He gives the people present a 
serious admonition to be obedient unto their chief and to assist him where- 
ever they can with two belts. ‘Thereupon he addresses also the wife of 
the chief and the women present to be subject unto the chief with a belt. 
He then tells the chief his duties, and the new chief promises to observe 
them. All is sung. 

« I'his is the ancient usual way ; but after Netawatwee’s death it has not 
been observed by the Delawares ; a certain party with some American of- 
ficers appointed the present chief, but neither the other chiefs, nor coun- 
sellors, nor people regard him, and each does as he pleases. 

«The head chief with the two others, has to take care of the national 
concerns, to cherish the friendship with other nations. None can rule or 
command absolute ; he has no preference, nobody is forced to give him any- 
thing, but he is commonly well provided with meat, and the women assist 
his wife in planting, that he may get much corn, because he must be hospi- 
table and his house open to all. ‘They are generally courteous and conver- 
sable. He has the keeping of the council bag with the belts, &c., and his 
house is commonly the council house and therefore large. 

“In their Councils great decorum is observed, and it is awful to see 
and hear them in their deliberations. After the chiefs and counsellors, one 


the sentiments into one speech. 

“The chief duty of a chief is to preserve peace as long as possible ; he 
cannot make war, without the consent of the captains, and also not receive 
a war belt. If he finds his captains and people will have war, he must 
yield to them, and the captains get the government. But as the chief can- 
not make war, so the captains cannot make peace. If a captain receives 4 

















after the other have given their opinion, one of them is appointed to bring | 





proposition for peace, he refers it to his chief and says: / am a warrior, / | 
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| cannot make peace. If a captain brings such a proposition to his chief and 


he likes it, he bids him to sit down, and takes the hatchet from him, and a 
truce begins. ‘Then the chief says to the captain: as thou art not used to 
sit still, to smoke only thy pipe, help me in that good word, I will use thee 
as a méssenger of peace among the nations; and thus the warriors are dis- 
charged, 

«‘ Captains are ttotchosen. A dream or an enthusiastic turn for war, with 


which ah old conjuror joins, persuading the man that he would be a lucky 


. ¢aptain, is his call, upon which he acts. After he has been six or seven 


times in war so lucky as to lose none of his company, or got, for each one 
lost, a prisoner, he is declared captain. If the contrary happens, he is 
broke. There are seldom many captains, yet always some in each tribe. 
“ They go often six or eight hundred miles to war, suffer great hardships, 
and if an Indian enemy follows them, they travel oft for one hundred miles 


_ day and night, and live tipon bark from the trees, rvots and herbs. ‘I'he 


captain fares like the others ; their provision, if they get any, is divided as 


| equally as possible. 


« The evening before the warriors set off, they have a great feast, and 
thereupon the war dance. 


“1. OF THEIR CUSTOMS, ETC. 


“ Offerings have been usual among the Indians, time immemorial; they 


| must not be neglected, if they shall not be exposed to sickness and other | 


evil. ‘They usually have an offering feast every two years in a family or 


| town. First it is resolved how many deer and bears shall be provided, | 


then they go a hunting. When they have the full number, they bring it to 
a separate house or hut prepared for it; when the meat is boiled, four 


| waiters, who are well paid, serve the guests with meat and bread ; all is 


eaien, only some fat and the bones are burnt. Dogs must not get anything 
of it. After eating they dance devoutly, and one sings, mentioning the ele- 
ments, fruits of the earth, and all the gifts of God. When one has done 
singing, another begins. 

“ Such festivals they have four or five, but they cannot explain the names 
of them all. 

«At one of them the males have nothing on but their breech clout, and 
besmear themselves all over with white clay, and in dancing sing their 
dreams. 

‘*About twenty years ago, something marvellous happened at one of 
their kentikeys, near the great salt spring on the Muskingum. When a 
number of Indians were assembled, in the height of their mirth, very late 
in the night, a big wolf came into the long hut, running straight up to, the 
old doctor or conjuror who gave * jumping up at him and biting him 





* « Blank in the MS. 
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on the side of his neck under the ear, so that he fell down and soon after 
died, to the great terror of the company. ‘wo of them, who some years 
afier it were converted, both of them creditable men, told it their minister, 
and mentioned some other Indians who could attest the truth of the fact. 
«“ One of these offering festivals is in honor of the fire, which the Indians 


call their grandfather, and is called mashtuzin, sweating. A sweating place, 


in the form of a hay cock, is prepared of welve poles, which must be of 


twelve different sorts or kinds of wood, each being hallowed to a manitto, 
creatures or fruits of the earth, ‘hese twelve sticks or poles being stuck 
into the ground, are covered with blankets, so that a man may walk upright 
in it. After eating, a fire is made before the entrance of the hut. ‘Twelve 
stones of the bigness of the head are made red hot in it, and so put into the 
hut. ‘I'hese stones get particular names; the first is called Getaunetowiil, 
the Almighty, 2d. Gischuohk, the Sun,and so on. ‘Then in some places 
twelve men, and in others but one, of the oldest men, go into it, and remain 
as long as possible ; whilst they are in, twelve pipes of tobacco, one afier 


the other, are thrown upon the stons, or where but one man is, he goes 


round, strewing tobacco upon the stones, singing ; when they come out of 


the hut, they commonly lie a while as in a trance. A buck skin with head 
and horns is thereby erected on a post, about which the company sings and 
prays in honor of God, as they say. 

“ Of cursing and swearing they know nothing, they have no words for 
it. Lewdness and adultery is very common in later times; these and 
drunkenness are the cause of their having so few children and bringing up 
very few of them. 

“If an Indian intends to marry, he prepares a present, brings it in a bun- 
dle to the father or friends of the object, who are to speak in his favor; 
when he is gone, the present is inspected and resolved whether he is to 
have her or not; if they resolve in his favor, and she consents, he is inform- 
ed of it and takes her to be his wife, and the friends divide the presents 
among themselves. 

* When a youth kills the first deer, if it is a buck, it is given to an old 
man, if a doe, to an old woman, before they bring it into a hut. The old 
nian or woman, with the deer or part of it, with the head and as much as 
they can carry, turn their face towards the east and give a loud Jong tune, 
signifying that they were calling on the gods for the youth, to make him 
lucky. ‘Then the old men or women eat it, the boy and his relations do not 
partake. He is then instructed how to act to be a good hunter and lucky in 
it, that he shall honor the greyheaded and learn from them. 


“ When a girl gets the first time her menses (between twelve and sixteen 


years) they separate her for ten or twelve days from all company ; the mo- 
ther or another old woman attends her; she sits with her blanket over her 


head, gets little to eat, is vomited, and must not do anything. After that 
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she is washed and wears fur two months a cap reaching over her face, that 
she eannot well be seen, and then she is declared fit to marry. ‘The Min- 
goes and Shawanos let such a person remain in the house, but she must ea! 
alone by herself, 

* When a Delaware squaw has her menses, she retires from company 
to a separate hut, and dares not cook or do anything in the house; to eat 
victuals dressed by such a woman would cause belly-ache. ‘Ihis is not so 
with the Mingoes. 

‘* A widow is to mourn one whole year and not to marry again before 
that time. Widowers are not bound to any time of mourning, 

‘In the house where a person dies, the female relations meet in the even- 
ing afler sun-set, and morning before sun-rise, and weep about the corpse, 
until it is buried. At putting the corpse into the grave, the women begin a 
great howling. ‘lhe mother or grandmother, or near relation of the deceas- 
ed, visits morning and evening the grave, and weeps there, and they carry 
sometimes victuals there, laying it on the grave which the dogs eat. 

“ The Nantikoks, after three or four months or longer, open the grave 
again, take all the flesh from the arms and legs, dry them and put them in 
new cloths, and bury them anew ; all the rest they bury or burn separately. 

Their doctors and conjurors are great cheats, who pretend to have con- 
verse with God or the Devil, and impose upon the sick and others to get 
their goods, 

** There are a few Indians who have an actual knowledge of the virtues 
of roots and herbs, which they got from their forefathers, and can eure cer- 
tain diseases, but they seldom communicate their secrets, until they see 
they must die. Their medicine or beson is not for a white man’s stomach, 
it is always ia great portions. 

“They have for a bite of each particular snake a particular herb. 
Roberts’ Plantain, called Caesar's antidote, is commonly used for the bite of 
a rattle snake, the herb bruised and some of the juice taken inwardly and 
the rest laid on the wound. 

“ Roberts’ Plantain, bruised and laid warm between linen upon a sore 
breast, makes it good, even if it is open. 

«To cure the gravel, they take chips of water birch, water beech or but- 
ton wood, wild cherry and maple tree, cut out of the east side of the trees, 
towards the roots, al ogether a hatfull, with a handfull of white clover, herb 
and root, clean but not washed, all this boiled in three gallons water to one 
gallon. Morning and evening one gill, more or less, drank according as the 


patient feels the effect in his bladder or urinary passage. 
IV. OF THEIR LANGUAGE. 


“Tt is an old opinion that the North American Indians were descendants 


of the lost ten tribes of the children of Israel, whom Shalmanesar, king of 
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Assyria, carried from their land far off into captivity. Some think that the |/ 


remembrance of the Assyrians was the proper reason why the Indians eall | 


the Evropeans Asseroni, 

« There are several plausible reasons to support that opinion. 

“ They have the very same ornaments of their noses, ears, arms and feet 
mentioned in the holy Scriptures. 

«They have the same way of expressing their grief and their joy ; in 
comforting they speak of wiping the tears off; in removing difficulties, of 
clearing the way from stumps and stones, &c. 

“ ‘The separation of the women in certain circumstances. 

“ The observance of consanguinity in marriage. 

* Some of their offerings, and the turn of their language, which is quite 
in the oriental way, 

«1 read of two different nations about Kamskatka, one of them not using 
an R, and the other no L, which is the case with the Delawares and Mahi- 
kans. In a great collection of words and phrases of the Mahikan, | do not 
find one Lor R. If they shall say molasses, they say morrasses ; and the 
Delawares always put I. instead of R, and say lun instead of run, vely 
instead of very. If the words of the Delaware and Mahikan could be com- 
pared with the words of the said two nations, it would be found out whether 
they are kindred ; so as the Esquimaux with the Greenlanders, Jn David 
Cranz’s History of Greenland, Ist part, page 217, is a specimen of that 


| tongue. ° 


«“ The Rev. David Zeisberger, who lived at Onondago several years, and | 
was there adopted in an Indian family, made a collection of their words and 
phrases, and has composed a grammar of the Maqua, or Six Nation lan- 
guage, and is now about a Delaware grammar. 

“There are many words in these two languages of a seeming analogy 
with the Hebrew: e. g. iaar in Hebrew, forest, is gaarhager in Maqua. 


| Breathing—Hebr. heg: Delaw. la leche or lechrivan. Breath—Contin- 


ually—Hebr. gom ; Delaw. gomwiteek always, at all times. Mother— 
Hebr. ami; Delaw. amimens, a baby. A song-—Hebr, anam; Delaw. | 
aneskik, thankful. Fruit—Heb. geresh ; Maqua, gerunta, a free. Water— 
Hebr. maim; Delaw. m’bee or maimbee, water, A chief—Hebr. schack ; 
Delaw. sakiinau, Sachem, Chuor, Damascus, Anajot, and other words. 
“In the Maqua or Mingo, there is no B, F, M, P, Ph; instead of Peter | 
they say Quiter; instead of Frederick, Wrederick. 
« The Delawares have in their words no R, F, V, but like the Calmuks | 
and Greenlanders many k’s, and many aspirations where gch is brought | 
deep out of the throat. | 
« The Maqua decline and vary their words by fixed rules, with prefix a |, 
and suffix a. Both tongues are very rich in words, and bring often three or 


four words into one, e. g. euiage, hand; ostrei, little ; euiostroi, a little | 
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hand; ochgita, foot; goano, big ; ochsitowano, a big foot; ostroi, little ; 
gastroi, I am little; sastroi, thou art little ; hostroi, he is little; garouta, a 
tree ; garoutoeu, under the tree ; garoutacta, on the tree; garoutactuntie, 
round about the tree ; garoutees, a long tree; garoutagajung, an old tree ; 


gareutave, a green tree. 


«‘ Amemintit, a babe, a little child; pitawroetit, a little boy ; pilapeas, a | 
boy ; wuskileuno, a youth ; leuno, a man; kikuwileuno, a man of years; | 


mihillasis, an old man. 
“ Ochquetit, a little girl; ocquezitsh, a girl; wuskockqueu, a virgin; 
ochqueu, a woman; kikochquees, a woman of years ; chauchsclivsit, an 


old woman ; paalochqueu, a whore. 


*‘ Machk, a bear; chwachk, a big bear; mihilusachk, an old bear; non- | 


scheachk, a breeding bear ; wuskonscheck, a young she bear ; gachtiunachk, 


a yearling bear; taukachkus,a very young bear. Personae orationis three || 


by praefix a, mag ge hawak, my child; sahawak, thy child; hehawak, his | 


child ; ganochsaja, my house; sauochsaja, thy house ; honochsaja, his 
house ; go or hagonochsaja, her house; gattake,I run; satakke, you run ; 
hatakke, he runs; gotakke, she runs. 

“ Delaware by n, k, w; nitshau, my child; knitsau, thy child; wunit- 
shau, his child. 

‘The future is in Maqua expressed by the Praefix n; in Delaware by 


etsch or otsch.”’ 


WASHINGTON’S ACCOUNT OF THE TAKING OF FORT DUQUESNE 


~ 


«“ Camp aT Fort Duquesne, 28 November, 1758. 


| “To Govenor Fauquier: 


“ Sir: I have the pleasure to inform you, that Fort Duquesne, or the 
ground rather on which it stood, was possessed by his Majesty's troops on 
the 25th instant. The enemy, after letting us get within a day’s march of 


the place, burned the fort, and ran away by the light of it, at night, going | 


down the Ohio by water, to the number of about five hundred men, accord- 
ing to our best information. ‘This possession of the fort has been matter 
of surprise to the whole army, and we cannot attribute it to more probable 


causes, than thé weakness of the enemy, want of provisions, and the de- | 


fection of their Indians. Of these circumstances we were luckily informed | 


by three prisoners, who providentially fell into our hands at Loyal Hanna, 


_ when we despaired of proceeding further. A council of war had deter- , 
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mined that it was not advisable to advance this season beyond that place ; 
but the above information caused us to march on without tents or baggage, 
and with only alight train of artillery. We have thus happily succeeded, 
It would be tedious, and I think unnecessary, to relate every trivial cireum- 
stance that has happened since my last. ‘To do this, if needful, shall be 
the employment of a leisure hour, when I shall have the pleasure to pay 
my respects to your Honor. 

“The General intends to wait here a few days to settle matters with the 
Indians, and then all the troops, except a sufficient garrison to secure the 


place, will march to their respective governments. J give your Honor this | 


early notice, that your directions relative to the troops of Virginia may 
meet me on the road. I cannot help reminding you, in this place, of the 
hardships they have undergone, and of their naked condition, that you may 
judge if it is not essential for them to have some little recess from fatigue, 
and time to provide themselves with necessaries. At present they are de- 
stitute of every comfort of life. If I do not get your orders to the ¢ontra- 
ry, I shall march the troops under my command directly to Winchester. 
They may then be disposed of as you shall afterwards direct. 

* General Forbes desires me to inform you, that he is prevented by a 
multiplicity of affairs from writing to you so fully now as he would other- 
wise have done. He has wriiten to the commanding officers stationed on 
the communication from hence to Winchester, relative to the conduct of the 
Little Carpenter, a chief of the Cherokees, the purport of which was to 
desire, that they would escort him from one place to another, to prevent his 
doing any mischief to the inhabitants. 

“This forturate, and, indeed, unexpected success of our arms will be 
attended with happy effects. The Delawares are sueing for peace, and I 
doubt not that other tribes on the Ohio will follow theirexample. A trade, 
free, open, and on equitable terms, is what they seem much to desire, and 
Ido not know so effectual a way of riveting them to our interest, as by 
sending out goods immediately to this place for that purpose. It will, at 
the same time, be a means of supplying the garrison with such necessaries 
as,may be wanted; and I think the other colonies, which are as greatly in- 
terested in the support of this place as Virginia, should neglect no means 
in their power to establish and maintain a strong garrison here. Our busi- 
ness, without this precaution, will be but half finished; while, on the other 





hand, we shall obtain a firm and lasting peace with the Indians, if this end 


is once accomplished. 
‘“« General Forbes is very assiduous in getting these matters settled upon 
a solid basis, and has great merit for the happy issue to which he has 


brought our affairs, infirm and worn down as he is.* At present I have 


* “General Forbes died a few weeks afterwards in Philadelphia. 
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nothing further to add, but the strongest assurances of my being your 
Honor’s most obedient and most humble servant.” 


CAPTAIN STOSG. 


This personage, who was with Washington at the time of the surrender 
| of Fort Necessity, and who was then given up as a hostage to the French, 


has always been a subject of interest and curiosity to us. His letters writ- 





ten from Fort Duquesne while he was a prisoner, the fearless spirit which 
he displayed in those letters, his great anxiety that the place should be 
recaptured, reckless of its effect upon himself, has always excited a strong 
interest in our mind for further infurmation about him. We have made 
many inquiries about him, but have never until recently heard a word more 
about him. We had never found any person of the name of Siobo, so 


that we could not even learn what countryman he was. 


A short time since. however, we were on a visit to our aged mother in 
the country, who has a very respectable old fashioned library, and while 
there happened to pick up an early volume of the * Port Folio,” and upon 
| opening it, the very first words that met our eyes were * Captain Stobo.” 
| Our attention, of course, was arrested, and we found the following extract 
| of aletter from David Hume to Dr. Tobias Swollet, dated : 
‘‘ Raciey, 21st September, 1768. 


“I did not see your friend, Captain Stobo, till the day before I left Civ- 


encester, and only for a little time: but he seemed to be a man of good 


sense, and has surely had the most extraordinary adventures in the world, 
| He has promised to call on me when he comes to London, and I shall 
| always see him with pleasure.” 

We were struck with the singularity of the whole matter. We entertain 


| no doubt that this was our Captain Stobo, and are equally confident that 
|| he was a Scotchman: so we are a little wiser than we were. Perhaps if 
| we could get the correspondence of Smollet, we could learn something 
more about him, Will not some of our Scotch friends give us some aid in 
| the search after the gallant Captain Stobo’s adventures? He appeared 
|| “extraordinary” to the great historian Hume, and would surely be interest- 


|| ing on the site of Fort Duquesne. 


| 


























THE PEACE OF 1764. 


The treaty made by Colonel Bouquet, with the Indians, at Muskingum, 
was an important event, a marked era in the history of our eity and the 
| country around. A little more than ten years had elapsed, since at this 
place the first blow was struck in the war which extended its ravages into 

every quarter of the world. In that period of ten years, the French had 
| not only been driven from the Forks, but from their vast possessions in 
Canada and Louisiana, and the crowning act of the glorious suecesses of 
British arms was performed on the banks of the Muskingum. From that 
event Pittsburgh dates her beginning as a regular town. In 1764, John 
Campbell laid out into regular streets and lots, that part of our present city 
which lies between Ferry and Market streets and between the Monongahe- 
la river and Second street. We have never seen any notice of the authori- 
ty by which he undertook to act, nor do we know precisely at what season 
of the year 1764, the division into streets and lots was made. 

At this particular point, in the notices of the country around the head of | 
the Ohio, we mean to pause a short time to look around, to collect various 
matters connected with the early history of this region, to introduce some 
matters which may have been previously omitted, and to post up our 
“notices” fairly and correctly before we advance further. Our original 
plan allows us pretty wide scope and room enough, and we mean to avail 
ourselves of our privilege, always, however, keeping in view our great de- 
sign to familiarise our readers with every matter relating to the earliest his- 
tory of our country and its settlement and gradual improvement. We 
flatter ourselves, that we have already acomplished something, and that 
there are perhaps within the entire number of the patrons of the Olden 
Time, not a half a dozen, who have not gained some information by our 
labors ; and even if there should be a few persons who have gained nothing 
new from this publication, they have at least the whole amount of the in- 
telligence collected together in a convenient and accessible form. 

The Olden Time, simply as a memorial of the early connection of the 
Father of his Country with our location and the country around us, must be 
desirable to every man having a patriotic heart, and we feel confident that 
no reader or subscriber can regret the time or the money spent upon it. 

To the editor the work has been the fruit of no little research and labor, 
but it has really been a labor of love. 























FORBES’ ROUTE. 





We republish the following letter from Robert Munford to Theodorick 
Bland, senior, which we find in the ** Bland Papers,” as a specimen of the 
temper of the Virginians in relation to the proposed road from Raystown 
to Fort Duquesne : 

*«* Camp, NEAR Fort Cumper.tanp, Aucust 4TH, 1758. 

“ Hon’d Sir: If ’tis honorable to be in the service of one’s country, ’tis 
a reputation gain’d by the most cruel hardships you can imagine, occasion- 
ed more hy a real anxiety for its welfare, than by what the poor carcase 
suffers. Every officer seems discontented in camp, happy on command, 
so deep is the interest of our country implanted in the minds of all. Some- 


times the army wears a gloomy, then a joyous aspect, just as the news | 


either confirms our stay here, or immediate departure. ‘The General,* 


with the small-pox in one, the flux in the other division of our forces, and | 


no provision ready, are indeed excuses for our being here at present; yet | 
all might have been prevented. A few hearty prayers are every moment | 


offered up for those self-interested Pennsylvanians who endeavor to prevail 
on our General to cut a road for their convenience, from Raystown to Fort 
Duquesne,t that a trifling good to particulars, should retard what would 


| conduce to the general welfare! °*Tis aset of dirty Dutchmen, they say, 
| that keep us here! It would be impertinent to condemn, yet I must [think] | 


action, all breathing revenge against an enemy that have even dared to scalp 
our men before our eyes. The amusement we have in the mean time is 
only following the brave dogs over the mountains for some miles, and our 


_ Sole satisfaction sufficient fatigue to make us sleep sound. An old scoundrel 
_ has intimated to the General that the Virginians have bribed the guides, for | 
_*tis practicable to go the new road, contrary to their report. We have lost 
| all our Indians by the assistance of a man, the [aforesaid] old dog, who in- | 
_ terposed through some dirty views he has of superseding Mr. Atkin. ‘Thus 
are our Officers in a manner ruin’d by persons whose souls scorn a thought | 


that tends not immediately to their own advantage. I’m sorry to live upon 


* “ General Forbes. 
t * See Spark's writings of Washington. vol. 2. p. 302 


_ our leaders too deliberate at this important juncture, when all are warm for | 
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my country when I’ve so small a prospect of repaying her by any service. 
We shall march to Raystown shortly, thence to the Fort,* if permitted, I 
shall embrace the next opportunity of writing you our transactions, and am 
as always, dear sir, your most Aff’te nephew, &c. 

« P. S. By express, we have an ace’t that some of the enemy Indians 
| have joined the Pennsylvanians.”’ 


| 


THE WIRE SUSPENSION BRIDGE, 
OVER THE MONONGAHELA RIVER, AT PITTSBURGH, 


We take the following description of this noble work from The New 
York Rail Road Journal, a valuable periodical which we cannot pass by 
without an acknowledgment of its merits. 

The account of the bridge is from the pen of our fellow citizen, John A. 
Roebling, the enterprising engineer and constructor of the bridge. 

We rejoice at the opportunity of publishing this description, and thus 
giving our aid to make more generally known this admirable species of 
bridges, which is destined, as we think, to supersede all others. 

«The new Suspession Bridge over the Monongahela river, at Pittsburgh, 
was commenced in June, 1845, and opened for travel in February, 1846. 
The piers and abutments of the old wooden structure, which was destroyed 
by the great fire, required extensive repairs to be fitted for the reception of 
the new superstructure. The whole length of the work between the abut- 
ments, is exactly 1500 feet, and is divided into eight spans of 188 feet, aver- 
age distance from centre to centre. ‘The piers are 50 feet long at bottom, 
36 feet high, and 11 feet wide on top, battering 1 inch to the foot. 

« Two bodies of substantial cut stone masonry, measuring 9 feet square 
and 3 feet high, are erected on each pier, at a distance of 18 feet apart. 
On these the bed plates are laid down for the support of the cast iron 
towers, to which the wire cables are suspended by means of pendulums. 
Each span being supported by two separate cables, there are therefore, 18 | 
cables suspended to 18 towers. 

“ The towers are composed of four columns, moulded in the form of a | 
two sided or cornered pilaster ; they are connected by four lattice pannels, || 
secured by screw bolts. ‘I'he pannels up and down stream close the whole 
side of a tower, but those in the direction of the bridge form an open | 
doorway, which serves for the continuation of sidewalks from one span to 
the other. 
































| this motion net exceeding one half inch. By this accommodation of the | 
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«On top of the pilasters or columns, a massive casting rests, which sup- 


ports the pendulum to which the eables are attached. The upper pin of | 


the pendalum lies in a seat which is formed by the sides and ribs of a | 
square box occupying the centre of the casting. For the purpose of throw- || 
ing the whole pressure upon the four columns underneatn, 12 segments of | 


arches butt against the centre box, and rest with the other end upon the 
four corners. 
« The perdulums are composed of four solid bars of 2 feet 6 inches long, 


from centre to centre of pin, 4 inches by one inch—the pins are three inches 


in diameter. T’o the lower pin, the cable of one span is attached directly 
and the connection formed with the next cable by means of four links of | 
3 feet 6 inches long and 4 inches by 17 inch. | 

“ The opposite cables, as well as the pendulums, are inclined towards || 
each other—the distance between being 27 feet at the top of the towers, | 
and 32 feet at the centre of aspen. The pendulums on the abutments, || 
however, occupy a vertical position. \ 

«“ The two sidewalks are outside of the cables, and 5 feet wide. The || 
roadway is contracted to 20 feet, and separated from the sidewalks by fen- | 
der rails, which are raised from the floor by means of blocks of 6 inches | 
high, 8 feet apart. ‘The total width of the bridge between the railings is 
32 feet. 

“ The anchor chains which hold the cables of the first and last span, are 
secured below the ground in the same method which was applied to the || 
aqueduct—their oxidation is guarded against in the same manner. | 

«“ The cables are 4} inches in diameter, and protected by a solid wrapper ; 
they are assisted by stays, made of 14 inch round charcoal iron; the sus- 
penders are of the same material, 12 inch diameter, and placed 4 feet apart. 

“The peculiar construction of the Monongahela bridge was planned with 


the view of obtaining a high degree of stiffness, which is a great desidera- 
tum in all suspension bridges; this object has been fully attained. The || 
wind has no effect on this structure, and the vibrations produced by two 
heavy coal teams, weighing seven tons each, and closely following each 
other, are no greater than is generally observed on wooden arch and truss 
bridges of the same span. ‘This bridge is principally used for heavy haul- 
ing; a large portion of the coal consumed in the city of Pittsburgh passes 
over it in four and six horse teams. 

“Asa heavy load passes over a span, the adjoining pendulums, when 


closely observed, can be noticed to move correspondingly—the extent of 


pendulums, all jarring of the cast iron towers is effectually avoided. Anoth- | 


er object of the pendulums is to direct the resultant of any forces to which | 
the work may be subjected, through the centre of the towers, as well as of | 
the masonry below. 


| 
| 
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- Tension of cables resulting from it..........eeeeeeceecee 122 


Ultimate strength of two eables.....-....ceceeeeeeeee eee 860 
| Section of anchor chains. ......cccccscccccccccncsoccous 
|| Beetion of pendulums.. ...0..cccccscccoevcserscocweses 
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“'T'wo of the piers of the old structure had once given way in conse- 


quence of the shaking and pressure of the arch timbers, when subjected to | 
heavy loads. Such an accident can never take place on the new strueture, | 


| 
as the piers are only subjected to the quiet and vertical pressure of the 


towers. 


‘«‘T do not recommend the application of pendulums in all cases ; but in | 


this, it appeared to me the best plan which could be adopted. 
“ The two towers on each pier are connected by a wooden beam, pro- 


perly encased and lined by the same mouldings which ornament the top | 


of the castings. 

“The lightness and graceful appearance of this structure is somewhat 
impaired by the heavy proportions of these connections, but I had to 
resort to it for motives of economy. 

“The whole expense of this structure does not exceed $55,000—a 


very small sum indeed for such an extensive work. 


«A great portion of this work had to be done during the winter, and 
in cold weather; it was accomplished without any aecident, with the | 


exception of one of the workmen who was seized by fits and killed by || 


falling off a pier. 
“TABLE OF QUANTITIES OF MONONGAHELA BRIDGE. 


Length of bridge between abutments......... 


Number of spans......... 8 
Average width of spans from centre to centre............. 188 
43 inch. 


“ec 


Diameter of cables....... ceV be chiokocricceverohpoegeds 
Number of wires in each......... 
Weight of superstructure of one span, as far as supported by 


the cables ........ eee 70 tons. 


Weight of four six-horse teams, loaded with 104 bushels of 
ME ORCI 0 55 2b sltibin's 5 6 65's ent cevdiscéccnmcsccesteos, OF 

Tension resulting from it when at rest......2.sesseeeeees 49 

Weight of 100: head of cattle at 800 lbs............-.-.. 40 


| Tension resulting from it when at rest,.......++.+ee2--. 70 
| Aggregate weight of one span as far as supported by the 


cables, plus 100 cattle at rest......-ccceccescccsccece 110 


Websion-resulting from it... 65 ic ccscscvsvccccnces oss won.Pomih™ 


“ 


26 inch. 
63 “ 
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